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Why you should not drop 
your payroll savings plan 


You may be sorely tempted— now that the war is over and bond drives are 
history —to stop this systematic saving and put the money in your pocket. 


But look at it this way... 
You’ve found an easy, automatic way to save money. 


You now own a comfortable backlog of War Bonds accumulating interest 
every day. 


You’ve gotten along without the money—and there it is, a good substantial 
sum to use as you like when the time comes. 


Wouldn’t it be wise to keep a habit that pays off so well? 


If your employer is one of the great majority who intends to keep a payroll 
savings plan going, stick with it. The years to come will prove your wisdom, 
as have the war years just past. 


The happiness and security of a family of course depend first on a man’s 
ability to produce and earn. But almost as important is his ability to save— 
for a home, for the education of his children. 


And because death, no respecter of sound habits and good intentions, can 
at one stroke wipe out his earning power and his savings, equally important 
is his use of life insurance—the best instrument yet devised for a husband 
and father to protect his family’s standard of living, and to make sure his 
plans and desires are carried out. 


NYNL’s 61st Annual Financial Statement, issued as usual on 
January Ist, was again the first complete life insurance statement 
published in the new year. Copies will gladly be sent on request. 


NORTHWESTERN .Vattonal LIFE 


INSURANCE £6 COMPANY 


O. J. ARNOLD, President Furs: MINNEAPOLIS 4, MINN. 
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Unfair Competition 


which are considered ethical and proper and other 

practices which are unethical and improper. The 
former are encouraged by group activity and the lat- 
ter discouraged and prohibited by group control. The 
professions of law and medicine are good examples 
despite the occasional case of malpractice which 
springs up now and then. It may be said that the 
higher the professional standing of the group, the 
more severe becomes the prosecution of bad practice. 
Of course, the converse is true, so that where there 
is little, if any, ethics in a field of business endeavor 
the standing of the business is low. 

Experience indicates that if a group engaged in 
the same field wish to keep it clean and free from 
injury, it is essential that the group exercise constant 
vigilance over the activities of persons engaged in 
that work. Otherwise the evils, which may appear 
innocent enough at first, become eventually so great 
that a permanent damage results, making a serious 
depreciation of the moral standing of the business. 
A code of ethics expresses the moral obligation of each 
individual to his fellow-men. It guides and directs 
each one to the high road of human conduct. And 
the elevation, once acquired, must be constantly 
watched so as to protect it against injurious outside 
influence. ‘ 


re nearly every business there are certain practices 


The business of selling life insurance has, in many 


quarters, been regarded as a profession and, as such, 
naturally requires a code of ethics of a very high 
order. Many improvements have been mace over the 
years in the field and corresponding improvement in 
the home offices of insurance companies. And, despite 
all the improvements of the past, there is still much 
work to be done in the present so as to protect the 
future. All the rest of our lives will be lived in the 
future and so it is imperative that we insure its 
safety. Elimination of any present abuse will provide 
added strength to the future. 

There was a time when any Tom, Dick and Harry 
could sell life insurance. There were no tests as to 
the individual’s fitness for the business. The only 
requirement was his desire to give it a trial. Great 
improvement has been made since those days. The 
State governments generally license those individuals 
who are able to pass the necessary written examina- 
tions and therefore a much better selection of agents 
is taking place. These tests assure the life insurance 
business better agents for the future, but it still leaves 


in our present set-up certain evils which should be 
eliminated. 

For example, at a very recent meeting of the Board 
of Field Underwriters of the Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation of the City of New York, a resolution was 
unanimously passed to the effect that the continued 
selling of life insurance by home office employees was 
a great menace to the full-time life underwriter and 
therefore some corrective measures were requested, 
which in turn would eliminate the evil. The life 
underwriter has no job other than making his living 
through the sale of life insurance, whereas the home 
office employees earn their livelihood as salaried em- 
ployees of the companies but make some extra easy 
money by selling insurance as a sideline. The full- 
time life underwriters, as such, are better qualified to 
sell than home office employees as they are constantly 
engaged in that practice and correspondingly acquire 
a greater experience in the work. 

Some interesting discussion on this subject was 
aired out at the meeting of the Board of Field Under- 
writers. It appears that many of the insurance com- 
panies do not allow their employees to sell life insur- 
ance. They recognize its menacing influence on the 
public, who necessarily get poorer service and inferior 
advice and, in addition, they also sense the unfair 
competition which it provides for the full-time agent. 

To those companies, who do not allow employees to 
sell, the life underwriters doff their hats in profound 
admiration for their attitude toward this vital prob- 
lem. But, unfortunately, there are still some other 
companies who will not recognize the justice of the 
underwriters’ complaint and, consequently, have a 
great many home office employees who continue to sell 
insurance. At the Board of Field Underwriters’ meet- 
ing it was advisedly suggested by the participants 
that some form of legislation should be effected by 
the State of New York which, when enacted, would 
disallow home office employees the privilege of selling 
life insurance. The effect would be twofold: First— 
to remove the unfair competition which presently 
exists, and Second—to assure the public of the su- 
perior service and counsel which the full-time agent 
is able to render. . 

The committee suggestion for legislative correction 
deserves the collective support of all the life under- 
writers and their associations. It is a step in the right 
direction because that which is right is that which 
makes for the greatest good for the greatest number. 
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THE YEAR 


HE day of victory and the dawn 
of peace found American life 
insurance striving to achieve 
and sustain the freedom and se- 
curity of the people. In waging 
total war, freedom was temporarily 
sacrificed; in the attainment of 
peace it will ultimately be re- 
stored. The processes of winning 
industrial and economic peace are 
essentially slow and _ deliberate. 
The wage-price dilemma will be 
resolved in the good old-fashioned 
American way, after which will 
come full peacetime reconversion 
and production. 


The People's Security 


Towards the goal of a secure 
people, the nation’s life under- 
writers delivered more than $15,- 
300,000,000 of new life insurance 
during the past year. This pro- 
digious volume was three-fourths of 
a billion dollars more than the pro- 
duction of the previous year. A 
sincere tribute is due the agency 
forces of the country for this mag- 
nificient achievement. 

As a result of the year’s opera- 
tions, the aggregate amount of life 
insurance in force, other than Na- 
tional Service Life Insurance and 
fraternal insurance, increased to 
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the record sum of $155,000,000,000. 
The combined assets of the com- 
panies reached $44,750,000,000, es- 
tablishing another record. Pay- 
ments to policyholders, beneficiaries 
and annuitants during the past 
year approximated $2,700,000,000. 
In the aggregate, the figures and 
operations of the year reflect the 
magnitude of private life insurance 
and the beneficence of its service. 
To the impressive coverage 
placed in the life insurance compa- 
nies should be added $8,000,000,000 
of fraternal and assessment insur- 
ance and the Government’s Na- 
tional Service Life Insurance. The 
latter account reached a high of 
$135,000,000,000 about mid-year, 
since which time it has declined 
due to the accelerated lapsation. 
The amount of coverage under the 
Social Security Act is growing and 
the life insurance value of the Old 
Age and Survivors’ insurance bene- 
fits has reached $67,000,000,000. 








The grand total of private and 
public life insurance in force at 
the year-end was well over $350,- 
000,000,000, a sum so great as to 
stagger the imagination. 


Investment Trends 

While the war was being pressed 
to a successful conclusion, the Gov- 
ernment financed its heavy bor- 
rowings by means of War Bond 
Drives. Life insurance companies 
purchased substantial amounts of 
war bonds during the year and at 
the close held about $20,800,- 
000,000. The Government no doubt 
will recede somewhat from the bor- 
rowing field, having announced 
that the Victory Loan Drive re- 
cently ended is the last of these 
“Drives.” 

It may be another year before 
any course or trend for investment 
of life insurance funds becomes 
discernible. Many new corporate 
and other issues suitable for in- 
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tality experience has continued on 


a very favorable basis. Upon ter- 
ont mination of hostilities, prompt ac- 
a vestment are anticipated, but the The reduced interest returns of — tion was taken by the companies to 
350,- manifest need is for a higher rate recent years have cut heavily into cancel war clauses and related re- 
of return than has been obtainable the earnings of life insurance com- _—Sstrictions in existing contracts. 

in recent years. To some extent panies. Some companies have de- Other factors that enter into the 
the trend of interest rates will de- creased the rate of interest as- cost of life insurance, such as man- 
pend on which force is the strong- sumed for the calculation of net agement and agency expense and 
anil est—the swollen money supply, or premiums and reserves and the taxes, have been fairly. steady. 
Cov the tremendous requirements of guaranteed rate on settlement op- Among items of expense borne by 
hag capital outlays. tions and deposit accounts. the average citizen, the life insur- 
3ond In some quarters of the industry While the decreased earnings ance premium is one of the few that 
nies there has been a drift toward the have had some effect on the net has remained stable during the past 
3 of purchase of carefully selected pre- cost of participating life insur- decade. 
d at ferred stocks having a higher yield ance, no substantial increase in Radial tietol 
800,- than bonds. Although lacking some cost has so far become noticeable, ae ne 
oubt of the stronger characteristics of | due perhaps to gradual adjust- Considerable effort and attention 
bor- the latter, such preferred stocks ments in the dividend scales. The during the past year were centered 
neal have a higher yield and compare margin or saving from interest is | on the problems resulting from the 
os very favorably with medium-grade but one of several factors in the United States Supreme Court’s de- 
hese bonds eligible for purchase by life determination of the dividend. A cision in the South-Eastern Under- 
insurance companies. It would considerable number of companies Writers’ Association case, holding 
fore seem that preferred shares of the has announced the continuation of insurance to be interstate com- 
ment strong and well-managed concerns, their current dividend scales for merce. — ' 
wmnes carefully selected, should have a 1946. ; A special committee of the Na- 
ore definite place in the portfolios of Notwithstanding war losses on tional Association of Insurance 
-—— life insurance companies. policies without a war clause, mor- Commissioners, supported by mem- 
bers of an All-Industry committee, 
secured the enactment by Congress 
° ° last March of Public Act 15, which 
Legislative Counsel, declared that the business of in- 
a surance shall be subject to the laws 
sin Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Company ot Gan eevenel slates eine tate 
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regulation and taxation of such 
business. The act granted the in- 
surance industry a moratorium un- 
til January 1, 1948, from the Sher- 
man and Clayton anti-trust Acts, 
except for boycott and coercion, 
the Robinson-Patman Act and the 
Federal Trade Commission Act, at 
the end of which time the acts in 
question shall be applicable to the 
business of insurance to the extent 
that such business is not regulated 
by state law. 

The clear intent of Congress in 
Public Act 15 was to leave to the 
several states the regulation of the 
insurance business. Failure of a 
state to regulate insurance activi- 
ties in fields that heretofore have 
not been considered as requiring 
state legislation—anti-trust activi- 
ties and fair trade practices—will 
leave such fields open to regulation 
by the Federal government. It is 
well settled that once a Federal 
agency enters upon any phase of 
regulation, it pre-empts that field of 
activity. 


Major Task 


Recognizing the difficult task 
that lay ahead, a special committee 
of the Insurance Commissioners, 
headed by Commissioner Harring- 
ton of Massachusetts, met several 
times during the year with the All- 
industry committee for the purpose 
of developing and framing legisla- 
tion for submission to the states 
that would meet the requirements 
of Congress. This is a major task 
—one of the most difficult that has 
confronted the business of insur- 
ance in its entire history. As a 
result of the committee’s labors, 
much progress was made in meet- 
ing the troublesome problem of 
rate-making for the fire and cas- 
ualty insurance lines. 

At the meeting of the Insurance 
Commissioners in Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, early in December re- 
ports containing specific legislative 
proposals relating to rates and rat- 
ing organizations were submitted 
by the Commissioners’ special com- 
mittee. It was the first time that 
actual legislative proposals had 
been presented for consideration. 
Although the reports were received 
and adopted, the committee will 
hold further meetings in order to 
consider suggestions for amend- 
ments made by industry leaders at 
Grand Rapids. 

In view of the Supreme Court’s 
holding that insurance is interstate 
commerce, insurance departments 
of 29 states sponsored legislation 
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in 1945 in an effort to equalize the 
tax burdens of domestic and for- 
eign companies or to adjust them 
so as to be nondiscriminatory. 
Legislation to this end was enacted 
in 21 states. In several jurisdic- 


tions where the legislation failed to 
pass, nonresident companies eon- 
tended the tax laws discriminated 
in favor of the local companies and 
sought relief in the courts. 


Such 


sary protection for company offi- 
cials in the event such tax law was 
subsequently declared invalid and 
payment or the tax was questioned 
in representative suits brought by 
stockholders or policyholders. 

The legislatures of 16 states es- 
tablished interim committees for 
the purpose of studying existing 
insurance laws and making reports 
and recommendations for legisla- 
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litigation is expected to reach the 
United States Supreme Court some- 
time in 1946, when the question of 
whether or not the tax is discrimi- 
natory under the commerce clause 
is expected to be clarified. 


Immunity Statute 


Fourteen state legislatures en- 
acted the so-called Directors’ Im- 
munity Statute, which purports to 
exempt directors and officers of in- 
surance companies from personal 
liability for payment by a com- 
pany on account of taxes under the 
provisions of any state law in effect 
at the time of making payment. 
The move was regarded as neces- 


tion to the incoming legislatures, 


all intended to strengthen and 
fortify the regulation of insurance 
by the states. 

At the annual meeting of the 
American Life Convention, Com- 
missioner J. L. McCormack of Ten- 
nessee, President of the National 
Association of Insurance Commis- 
sioners, presented for consideration 
by the states a uniform code of 
supervisory insurance laws and 
regulations. Commissioner Mc- 
Cormack’s code covers supervision 
of the vast insurance system in all 
essentials and is a real contribution 
toward the plans for preserving 
state regulation. 
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The so-called Guertin Billi em- 
bracing the standard nonforfeiture 
and valuation provisions was 
adopted in nine more states in 1945, 
thus raising to 34 the number of 
jurisdictions in which the new pro- 
visions have been enacted or may be 
made operative. The 14 states in 
which the model bill requires adop- 
tion are: Arizona, Idaho, Kansas, 
Louisiana, Minnesota, New York, 
North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, 
South Dakota, Texas, Utah, Wash- 
ington and Wyoming. 

It would unquestionably facili- 
tate adoption of the uniform bill in 
the remaining states, if New York 
State were to approve it in its 
forthcoming legislative session. If 
the Empire State fails to act soon, 
confusion may be encountered in 
1948 when the existing Guertin 
laws become operative. 


Social Security Study 


Early in 1945, the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House set 
up a staff of experts for the purpose 
of making a fact-finding study of 
costs of existing coverages under 
the Social Security Act, and also of 
the enlarged and extended cover- 
ages proposed in the Wagner- 
Murray-Dingell Bill. The determi- 
nation of such a study is necessary 
before any substantial revision of 
the Social Security Act can be un- 
dertaken by Congress. While a 
complete report of the experts has 
not yet been submitted, some pre- 
liminary figures on the cost of ex- 
isting coverages were said to have 
profoundly shocked committee 
members. 

Late in the year, the Administra- 
tion sponsored a separate measure 
—the so-called National Health In- 
surance Program—embracing hos- 
pitalization and medical care and 
coverage for disability beginning at 
age 18. The health insurance pro- 
posals submitted were similar to 
those already included in the Wag- 
ner-Murray-Dingell Bill. 


Revenue Act Revision 


In the event Congress turns its 
attention to a revision of the rev- 
enue laws, the Committee on Fed- 
eral Law and Legislation of the 
National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters is prepared to urge 
adoption of the Bridges-Goodwin 
Bill, or one similar to it, for a credit 
or deduction from gross income of 
a stipulated amount of premiums 
paid each year by an insured per- 
son. Also to be advocated is the 

(Continued on page 56) 





Organization of the Life Insurance Medical Research Fund is a 
pioneering move of the past year which has met with wide acclaim. 





“In some quarters of the industry there has been a drift toward 
carefully selected stocks having a higher yield than bonds.” 
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T the risk of being backward 
A and outmoded, we will forego 
the current journalistic vogue 
which would require us to open this 
article with the assertion that “Public 
Law 15 was the atomic bomb of the 
insurance business in 1945!” 
Measured over the stretches and 
sweeps of history, the achievement of 
control of atomic energy doubtless is 
the outstanding development of the 
year; but such modest insurance prob- 
lems as it created were taken in stride 
even when secrecy precluded under- 
writers from obtaining precise in- 
formation on the risks insured. It 
seems to be a phenomenon of Ameri- 
can insurance that it always is ready 
to take on new and unknown risks 
within the borders of our own coun- 
try, even though reluctant to accept 
old and known risks beyond our bor- 
ders. The explanation usually given 
for this differentiation is the impor- 
tance of a reliable monetary structure 
and a dependable judicial system when 
entering into money contracts of risk- 
bearing indemnity. The significance 
of the atomic bomb, in the daily busi- 
ness of insurance transactions in 1945, 
goes no further than this; and its 
future significance (limited, again, to 
daily insurance transactions) will 
lessen as an understanding of the 
hazards related to the employed 
processes becomes more general. 


Reconversion Talk 


The Second World War ended last 
year, to the thankful relief of all 
Americans; and from this comes the 
journalistic vogue of “reconversion” ; 
but, in truth, the insurance business 
has little or no reconverting to do be- 
cause it did no war-time converting. 
While clock manufacturers switched 
over to making fuses for aerial bombs, 
and piano manufacturers made wood- 
en trainer planes, the insurance busi- 
ness went on attending to the insur- 
ance needs of these same industries. 
Even the nature of the insurance, and 
the basic methods of rating, under- 
went no specific war conversion with 
the exception of the War Projects 
Rating Plan for the workmen’s com- 
pensation and public liability risks 
of large war-goods industries and con- 
struction contractors. 

Thus, laying aside our participation 
and natural concern as citizens, and 
forgetting a thousand wearying an- 
noyances, we do not find great insur- 
ance news in atomic energy; nor do 
we find it in postwar reconversion. 
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Public Law 15, 79th Congress, be- 
came effective on March 9, 1945; but 
this, carefully appraised, was hardly 
great, significant, insurance news. It 
was an anticlimax. It flowed from 
an extremely important development 
of the year before, the United States 
Supreme Court’s reversal of itself in 
United States vs. South-Eastern Un- 
derwriters Association et al. 

Public Law 15 has been spoken of 
frequently as of foundation-shaking 
importance. It not only lacks such 
meaning—it is not even the modus 
operandi of compliance with the im- 
portant court decision. It constitutes 
only a breathing spell, which is to be 
used to devise the modus operandi 
which will carry out the court’s deci- 
sion—a decision that was highly sig- 
nificant. 

Then what was the character and 
measure of the field of insurance in 
1945? 

1944 Plus | 


Two years ago, our annual review 
was entitled “Question of the Year— 
Is It Commerce?” One year ago, we 
used the title “Decision of the Year 
—It Is Commerce!” Those who re- 
call the article of a year ago will re- 
member that we in no way minimized 
the importance of that decision. We 
risked emphasis in the superlative 


underwriters of Cleveland, Ohio. 


degree. We opened that review with 
this paragraph: 

“The year 1944 is the year from 
which insurance history will here- 
after be measured both forward 
and backward. It is the year in 
which the clock stopped. And when 
the clock started again the business 
of insurance in America was dif- 
ferent, and had moved to an altered 
course.” 

Now, at the end of 1945, this writer 
believes the opinion of 1944, expressed 
a year ago, was well founded. Since 
then, during 1945 now under review, 
we have been greatly affected as citi- 
zens by the atomic bomb, by the win- 
ning of the war and by postwar recon- 
version of industry; but, although 
these things condition the atmosphere 
in which we live and in which insur- 
ance functions, they are in no sense 
significant insurance developments. It 
is almost surprising that they alter 
insurance so little—much less than 
they affect most of the nation’s 
economy. And even Public Law 15 is 
of only passing interest; as though a 
“Ways and Means Committee” had 
taken under consideration the imple- 
mentation of a new concept previously 
adopted. 

In the affairs of the world it may 
be that historians will add the United 
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Nations Organization and rate 1945 
as preeminent in modern time, but we 
must take care not to be blinded by 
bright displays outside of our author- 


ized field of study. Our task is to 
search out meaningful trends in Amer- 
ican insurance in the year just ended. 
: Our appraisal is that 1945 was simply 
1944 plus 1! 


Score Cards 


If we have now whittled this insur- 
ance year down to size and have found 
it lived out its days in the shadow of 
the previous year, there still remains 
the interest of examining some of the 
segments of this latest twelve-month. 
Even on this reduced scale of relative 
importance, some occurrences have 
been of more consequence than others. 
After a sporting event is over and the 
crowd has left the grandstand, it is 
sometimes interesting to linger a while 
and poke around among the litter 
that remains to see what marks were 
made upon the discarded score cards. 


Returned Veterans 


The most important occurrence in 
American insurance in 1945 was the 
return from war assignments of thou- 
sands of trained insurance men and 
women. After four years of being 





In this, his fifteenth consecutive annual 


review for The Spectator, Mr. Hale dif- 
fers with some accepted theories and ad- 


heritage. 





bled white by the manpower demands 
of warfare (during which time insur- 
ance companies, independent agencies, 
brokerage firms, bureaus and techni- 
cal associations gave up man after 
man and saw a receding tide actually 
carry out with it entire departments) 
the reversal of this tide swept in dur- 
ing the Fall of 1945, and the marks 
on almost every score card we pick 
up show how important this occur- 
rence has been. The insurance busi- 
ness, dealing in intangible promises 
and services, will never be any better 
than the men and women engaged in 
it; and, just as it may be asserted 
that America’s greatest asset is its 
boys and girls, so too the greatest as- 
set of the insurance business is the 
people working in it—and we got a 
lot of those people back in 1945. 


Multiple Lines 


The balance of 1945 we will run 
through in brief manner until we come 
to considering the implications that 
have been pointed up for 1946. If 
we were to stroll through the grand- 
stand and casually pick up the old 
score cards, we would be able to make 
a few small piles where we found du- 
plications of markings. 

There would be quite a pile showing 


vances several provocative opinions. 
Named for a maternal grandfather who 
was. an officer of the Cleveland Fire De- 
partment for 30 years following the Civil 
War, and raised as a qualified property 
insurance underwriter by a father who has 
devoted 43 years to the business, the 
author has personally added 22 years of 
experience and constant study to that 


advancement of multiple-line under- 
writing powers—not powers alone, but 
actual writing activity. The insurance 
industry can hardly be said to have 
gone on record as accepting this con- 
cept of underwriting trend, but surely 
everyone knows by now that it is com- 
ing. Not a month goes by that some 
further tiny step is not reported—a 
casualty company obtains broader 
charter powers from its home State; 
a fire company buys or organizes a 
casualty company or vice versa; a 
uniform-forms committee of the fire 
companies encroaches a little into the 
coverage previously available only 
from casualty companies; and an an- 
nouncement in the opposite direction 
can be confidently predicted as the 
casualty companies then alter their 
package and carefully calculate a 
competitive price. 

This whipsawing goes on endlessly 
and agents and brokers become frantic 
revising their treatment of their cus- 
tomers’ needs; but the significant 
trend, as everyone must know by now, 
is that multiple-underwriting is a cer- 
tainty of the near future. (It would 
be interesting to be able to have a 
glimpse of, say, 10 years hence!) This 
got another boost forward when, in 
December of 1945, Insurance Superin- 
tendent Robert E. Dineen of New 
York State re-interpreted the “Apple- 
ton Rule” and concluded that an out- 
of-State casualty company, possessing 
adequate charter power from its home 
State, might issue personal property 
floater policies outside of New York 
without further objection that so do- 
ing might endanger the reliability of 
such company’s more orthodox com- 
mitments within the Empire State. 
It is proper that the steps be timed 
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with care, but it is also proper to 
discern that this is a retreat which, 
at most, is being covered by a rear- 
guard delaying action. 


Alas, Poor Yorick 


In another accumulation of score 
cards we find notations on the abroga- 
tion of most of the notorious Defense 
Plant Corporation insurance deal. We 
will pause a moment to tear up those 
ecards in symbolic termination of per- 
haps the most indefensible smart in- 
surance idea of recent years. If a 
benediction is needed we would recom- 
mend a phrase from a 1945 novel: 

“. .. the constant renewal of one’s 

first values. .. .”* 


Carryovers 


Another pile of cards foresees two 
trends of 1945 carrying over intc 
important previews of 1946. One of 
these is a growing inflation such as 
follows every war and cannot be pre- 
vented. Insurance can adjust itself 
to this rather easily, for rising prices 
for property result in increasing 
amounts of insurance to cover it. The 
other is an anticipated wave of crime 
such as followed World War I**, and 





*Youth Is The Time, p. 154, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 





this too increases the desire for ap- 
propriate insurance coverages. 


Another Chance 


At this point we may pause for a 
moment to observe that whereas most 
businesses other than insurance have 
the O.P.A. and allied government con- 
trol and allocation agencies to contend 
with in one guise or another—regulat- 
ing prices, profits, markets and sup- 
plies of raw materials—the insurance 
industry (via Public Law 15) is real- 
ly having another chance at the old 
N.R.A. days when business was in- 
vited to set up its own regulation. 
There are many manufacturers and 
distributors who would give a good 
deal to have the opportunity we have 
under Public Law 15. It is well for 
us to remember this when we get 
to feeling sorry for ourselves, and it 
will be well not to fritter it away. 





** J. Edgar Hoover, on December 
10, 1945, addressing the International 
Association of Chiefs of Police, stated: 
“Lawlessness has taken on such pro- 
portions as to startle the imagina- 
tion. The crime waves proclaimed in 
the daily press are not imaginary. 
They are real, they are bloody. If 
anything, the press is guilty of under- 
statement rather than overstatement.” 





In another lot of cards we find an 
interesting variety of references to 
British insurance in the United States, 
This subject is always handled quite 
deferentially in this country. It could 
constitute an article of itself. 

A few cards note that the idea of 
participating stock policies has waned 
as mutuals reduced their dividends, 
This never was a panacea; it was 
fraught with serious ideological con- 
flicts; and by some it was dressed up 
as a threat. 

We find some references in these 
score cards to giant groups, such as 
Travelers and North America, cir- 
cumspectly moving into the aviation 
insurance business directly and for 
their own account without benefit of 
syndicates. For much of the private 
plane and individual accident risk 
business their resources are certainly 
adequate, and their thoroughness of 
approach is well known. 


Executives Association 


We find a considerable pile of cards 
bearing references to the Insurance 
Executives Association. These seem 
to be off-hand comments and most of 
them are on the back side of the cards 
among the advertising. In the early 
part of the year a great deal was ex? 
pected of this Association, but this 





"The most important occurrence in American insurance in 1945 was the return from war assignments of thousands 
of trained insurance men and women." 
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gradually changed until, by the end 
of the year, there was some wonder- 
ment as to just what can be expected 
of it. The powerful Home, North 
America, and Fire Association groups 
resigned their memberships; the Busi- 
ness Development Office was closed, 
but not before it had given up devel- 
oping automobile business for its em- 
ployers and had thrown in the sponge 
on the issue of whether automobile in- 
surance is to be handled by insurance 
men or by automobile dealers; and 
there have been grave doubts of this 
Association’s progress in making 
friends and influencing people. One 
hopes this Association found time dur- 
ing the year to read the admirable 
publication “C.L.U. On The March,” 
issued by the American Society of 
Chartered Life Underwriters, and 
particularly the quotation from the 
wisdom of Abraham Lincoln: 
“Public sentiment is everything. 

With public sentiment, nothing can 
fail; without it, nothing can suc- 
ceed. Consequently, he who moulds 
public opinion goes deeper than he 
who enacts statutes or pronounces 
decisions. He makes statutes and 
decisions possible or impossible to 
execute.” 

During 1945 the applause of the 
spectators went to the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Commissioners 
despite some of its conclusions, its 
methods, and the impossible handicap 
of constant political turnover. We 
will save this pile of cards and look 
through them again next year. 

A final lone card or two show un- 
mistakable references to the further- 
ance of a _ slow-moving, long-term 
trend. In November there went into 
effect in Michigan a program of auto- 
mobile bodily-injury and property- 
damage liability insurance on State- 
owned motor vehicles. This was in 
consequence of the last previous legis- 
lature having abolished the defense of 
“governmental function.” 

(Mr. Hale’s first published discus- 
sion of this trend appeared in The 
Spectator as a special article in the 
issue of December 12, 1929, p. 32. In 
it, he briefly summarized the law— 
from the earliest English case in 1787 
—and the relation of organized socie- 
ty to the individual member of society, 
and closed with this pregiction which 
has steadily materialized during the 
intervening years: “The day is al- 
ready dawning, however, when this 
distinction will crumble into the dust 
of things gone by, and municipalities 
will be held liable for their negligence 
even in the performance of emergency 
services.”—Editor’s Note.) 

As we leave the grandstand and 
walk away, it is appropriate to reflect 
upon what lessons have been learned 


. 








"The principal /esson of ‘45 is the number of subjects, touching on State 
vs. Federal supervision, that we don't seem to know much about." 


in 1945 that should guide our con- 
duct in 1946. What is done is done, 
and may be charged off to experience 
and education, but the Fates seem to 
give almost every man and business 
two or three chances to pick the right 
course. Only the heedless never learn, 
and they should have no place in 
shaping a great industry’s affairs. 

Bearing in mind that 1945 was lived 
in the shadow of the Supreme Court 
decision of 1944, and that 1946 and 
1947 will live there right up to the 
1948 deadline specified in Public Law 
15 (and recalling also that much 
energy was expended during 1945 in 
preparation for that deadline) it ap- 
pears to this writer that the principal 
lesson of ’45 is the number of subjects, 
touching on State vs. Federal super- 
vision, that we don’t seem to know 
much about. This suggests that some- 
one during 1946 might well survey 
one or more of the following proposi- 
tions, inter alia: 

Proposition One: If State super- 
vision is to have any serious chance 
of surviving after 1948 without being 
saddled with at least a Federal over- 
lordship and gradual (if not sudden) 
Federal absorption, what must State 
regulation really measure up to and 


what must be the specifications of a 
State superintendent of insurance? 
This proposition is strictly pertinent. 
Insurance Commissioner James M. 
McCormack of Tennessee made the 
only important contribution this writ- 
er has seen, yet when he invited col- 
laboration and support he apparently 
received only a genteel silence which 
shouted “Don’t you know that is politi- 
cal dynamite?” Very well; but how 
then can political dynamite be han- 
dled in a way to remove the embar- 
rassment of legislators who are will- 
ing to lend constructive support if it 
can be done without inducing political 
suicide? This writer suggests the 
Brookings Institution at Washington, 
Dd. GC. 

That organization could, by its 
regulations, inaugurate a searching 
inquiry into a subjcet like this; and 
it has retained such a high standing 
in unfettered and practical investiga- 
tions that its findings would be of 
sound value and their source would 
constitute a considerable degree of po- 
litical immunity to any State legis- 
lator supporting them. 

Proposition Two: Numerous writers 
and speakers on the torrid subject of 
agents’ commissions, and particularly 
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of so-called excepted-city commissions, 
have shown themselves to be under 
the most obvious misimpressions. This 
subject hardly needs a Brookings in- 
vestigation because if there ever was 
a problem that is surely going to be 
settled in the future as it has been 
in the past by the laws of economics, 
this is it. These spokesmen usually 
fail to stipulate what they mean by 
“agents” and what functions and ex- 
penses such agents are to assume; but 
the spokesmen go on to suggest that 
agents formed local boards in except- 
ed cities to force higher commissions 
from insurance companies. 


A little riding of the railroads and 
a few local conversations will quickly 
disclose that the increases have gen- 
erally come from the companies in 
their competition with each other for 
business from cities where it is in- 
escapably expensive to produce a vol- 
ume of business and where branch- 
office expense would be still worse, yet 
cities which do not possess the large- 
sized premium opportunities that make 
it possible for large brokers to oper- 
ate on lesser commissions in the na- 
tion’s three or four largest cities; 
and where, incidentally, local board 
charters often specifically exclude 
from board authority any participa- 
tion whatever, directly or indirectly, 
in the matter of commissions received 
by the member agencies. 

Tut, tut, now—this is not a defense 
of any rate or plan of commission 
in excepted cities or elsewhere. It is 
a suggestion to writers and speakers 
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in 1946 that they keep away from 
this subject unless they will start 
right at the bottom with the interest- 
ing question: “How did this condition 
really come about in the first place, 
and what are these natural economic 
forces that seem powerful enough to 
warrant respectful consideration?” 


Risk Distribution 

Proposition Three: Have we ever 
assessed the desirability of distribu- 
tion of risks in a given schedule? We 
mumble something about large risks 
being entitled to wholesale rates, and 
we employ equity rating in some casu- 
alty classes, and we fudge a little in 
open States to average downward the 
rates required by closed States, but 
how much of this is hunger for a 
large premium and how much of it is 
endeavor to measure the distribution 
that every underwriter knows is ad- 
vantageous? 

As an example, one store is insured 
against fire for $2,000,000, while an- 


other policy bears a schedule of 100 
chain locations in 100 cities totaling 
the same $2,000,000, but no one store 
valued at more than $20,000. The 
underwriter who might take only $25,. 
000 of the big store line would like to 
have all of the chain schedule. Where 
in our rating structure is the measure- 
ment of the desirability of this dis- 
tribution? And how would “fictitious 
schedules” be controlled? Yet this is 
a vital aspect of our new status. 


Federal Aspects 

Proposition Four: We have heard 
during 1945 a lot of illustrations of 
insurance on goods in transit; of in- 
surance on long-haul trucks; of insur- 
ance following merchandise across 
State lines by common carriers; and 
that we should contemplate possible 
Federal supervision after 1948 in the 
form of the railroads’ Interstate Com- 
merce Commission with similar con- 
trols of services and charges. 

While there is good reason to be- 
lieve there will be some degree of Fed- 
eral control and ultimate exclusive 
Federal control because of default by 
State politicians (although five States 
apparently did substantially qualify 
in 1945 for retention of supervision 
within their own borders),-why would 
it be patterned after the Interstate 
Commerce Commission rather than 
after the Securities Exchange Com- 
mission? 


Countersignatures 

Proposition Five: At a conference 
in the office of a State superintendent 
of insurance, a conferee made a pass- 
ing reference to countersigning com- 
missions, and was interrupted by the 
superintendent who said: “An iniqui- 
tous thing, an iniquitous thing.” The 
room fell silent. Everyone was too 
polite to tell him that in his State 
countersigning commissions had come 
about because of the failure of his 
office and his predecessors to uphold 
his State’s rating laws when they 
were violated by cheating brokers 
from outside. A resident agent li- 
censed in his State can find himself 

(Concluded on Page 41) 
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Vistomal Snnten Life Scns earing to 
PEAGETIME 


to liberalize National Service 

Life Insurance now that the 
war emergency has ended were seen 
likely by General Omar N. Bradley, 
Administrator of Veterans Affairs, 
in an address before the Life Un- 
derwriters Association of the City 
of New York at the Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania on Dec. 19. 

‘‘Legislative recommendations 
have already been introduced to 
streamline service insurance with 
additional features for normal 
peacetime needs,” General Bradley 
said. “Lump sum payments and 
other optional settlements have 
been proposed, in addition to the in- 
stallment payments of benefits ef- 
fective during the war. 

“At the same time it is also pro- 
posed that beneficiaries no longer 
be limited to the veteran’s immedi- 


s WEEPING legislative changes 


ate family. Under the new pro- 
posal he would be free to name 
whomever he chooses. Still an- 
other recommendation would per- 
mit veterans to reconvert their in- 
surance into standard endowment 
policies.” 

General Bradley spoke during 
the course of a six-hour seminar 
designed to increase the effective- 
ness of life insurance agents in 
counseling veterans on their service 
insurance after discharge, in order 


NEEDS 


to keep to a minimum the already 
alarmingly high lapse rate, and in 
advising them on other problems. 
“When thousands of agents will 
pass up their time and money to 
help sell veterans on the wisdom of 
keeping their service insurance, we 
have part of the answer to our 
pleas for aid in the home town 
needs of veterans,” General Bradley 
said. “Despite counseling, speeches 
and booklets, earlier rates of lapses 
(Continued on page 49) 
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HE year 1945 not only saw 
Tite defeat of our enemies 

abroad; it ushered in, at home, 
a period of great promise for social 
and economic well-being. Of course, 
the transition from war to peace 
poses serious problems: For one 
thing, we lose the Government’s 
vast war effort as the motivating 





force behind production, employ- 
ment and consumption; for another, 
the war has wrought financial 
changes which may offer a threat 
to future economic stability; for 
still a third, the singleness of pur- 
pose that we enjoyed during the 
war seems to have been replaced, 
at least for the moment, by indus- 
trial and economic strife. 

These problems require our care- 
ful attention lest our failure to un- 
derstand and solve them should 
keep us from the full enjoyment of 
the wealth of opportunity that lies 
ahead. Accordingly, it is worth- 
while to review the conditions that 
existed in 1945 before the Germans 
and the Japanese laid down their 
arms. For it is these conditions 
and the circumstances surrounding 
them that have given rise to many 
of our present problems. 

A first important circumstance to 
bear in mind is that in the first half 
of 1945 the country’s economy was 
operating at close to capacity. It 
is true that some economic factors, 
notably total industrial production, 
had receded somewhat from their 
wartime peaks; nevertheless, in- 
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dustrial production stiil stood 111% 
above the prewar level of 1939; 
wages and salaries, 150%; farm 
income from marketing, 151%; 
and the gross national product, 
133%. And, of course, employ- 
ment was about at an all-time rec- 
ord, and unemployment was prac- 
tically non-existent. 

It cannot be too often stated, for 
a clear understanding of the recon- 
version difficulties, that the prime 


motivating force behind this capac- 
ity level of business operations was 
the war and the unprecedented war- 
time expenditures of the Govern- 
ment. During the first half of 
1945, these expenditures were run- 
ning at the annual rate of $104 bil- 
lion, a figure which only a few 
years earlier would have been con- 
sidered fantastic. They enabled 
the Government to be the cash cus- 
tomer, largely for immediate war 
consumption, of about half of the 
nation’s total production of goods 
and services. Also, from another 
point of view, they give an indica- 
tion of the slack that needs to be 
taken up by the filling of civilian 
wants, and the readjustments that 
must be made in the type of things 
the country produces, as the Gov- 
ernment curtails its war effort and 
its purchases. 

A second circumstance of great 
importance to the reconversion and 
post-war period is the method or 


methods which the Government has 
used for financing its purchase of 
approximately half the nation’s an- 
nual production of over $200 bil- 
lion of goods and services. There 
are two obvious methods avail- 
able: taxation and borrowing. And 
all through the war our Govern- 
ment has elected to use both, plac- 
ing a somewhat greater reliance on 
borrowing than on taxation. Thus, 
in the first half of 1945, the Gov- 








ernment’s expenditures of $52 bil- 
lion were only partially met by 
income receipts, and the Govern- 
ment borrowed, exclusive of re- 
funding operations, $27 billion of 
new money. 

The vast new money require- 
ments of the Government, which 
during the past two or three years 
have been running at the rate of 
almost $60 billion per year, might, 
on the basis of the law of supply 
and demand, have been expected to 
cause interest rates (the price of 
money) to rise. But a rise in in- 
terest rates, as applied to a Govern- 
ment debt rapidly approaching the 
$300 billion mark, would have a 
highly unfavorable effect on the 
Government’s postwar expendi- 
tures. Accordingly, early in the 
war, the monetary control authori- 
ties adopted a wartime technique 
for keeping interest rates low: 
The Federal Reserve Banks estab- 
lished a definite rate at which they 
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would buy Government Bills, and 
there have been other rates, less 
well defined, at which they have in 
fact been buying Government Cer- 
tificates of Indebtedness. 

The chief reason why this tech- 
nique has been so important is that 
these buying rates, involving yields 
of from 4% to %%, have made 
it possible for the commercial 
banks, acting on their own initia- 
tive in the sale of Bills and Cer- 





This process has, of course, led 
to an expansion of the whole mone- 
tary and banking system, but, as a 
result, the supplies of reserve bal- 
ances in the hands of the commer- 
cial banks and of deposits in the 
hands of the public have at least 
kent pace with wartime demands, 
and interest rates have tended to 
decline rather than to rise. 

The pros and cons of a low or 
lower money rate policy are far too 


which takes the position that an 
excessively low and declining inter- 
est rate, besides crippling endowed 
institutions and reducing the “nest 
egg incomes” of millions of indi- 
viduals, will tend to discourage 
future savings, will thereby slow 
up capital formation, hinder tech- 
nological improvements, impede 


ECONOMIC 


tificates, to create their own re- 
serves at the Federal Reserve 
Banks, largely without recourse to 
borrowing, and thus, as a whole. to 
maintain their supplies of reserve 
balances at all times greater than 
their reserve requirements. 

All through the war, then, we 
have had the Federal Reserve 
Banks buying Bills and Certifi- 
cates, thereby maintaining in ex- 
istence a supply of reserve bal- 
ances more than adequate to meet 
the commercial bank requirements 
for these reserves. Furthermore, 
in an attempt to improve the yield 
on their assets, we have had the 
commercial banks buying other 
Government securities of somewhat 
higher yield and longer term than 
the 90-day Bills or the one-year 
Certificates of Indebtedness, and 
thus creating supplies of commer- 
cial bank deposits at least adequate 
to meet the Government’s and the 
public’s increasing cash demands. 


Economic Advisor, 


OUTLOOK 


For realization and full enjoyment of the wealth of opportunity that lies 
ahead, Mr. Foster warns that the complex problems of reconversion, ren- 
dered doubly difficult by our early victory, must first be wisely mastered 





intricate for a full discussion here. 
It should be pointed out, however, 
that the technique described above, 
so effectively used in this country 
during World War II for keeping 
interest rates low, was adopted as 


a war measure. If, in spite of the 
Government’s tremendous wartime 
borrowings, this technique has 
actually had the effect of causing 
interest rates to decline, then surely 
the technique should be most care- 
fully reexamined before it is ap- 
plied to the presumably more 
moderate money requirements of 
peace. 

Of course, there are some writers 
and speakers on the subject of in- 
terest rates who agree with the 
extremist view of the British 
economist, Sir William Beveridge, 
that a slow decline to a zero in- 
terest rate would be desirable. 

As opposed to this, however, 
there is a considerable weight of 
thoughtful opinion in this country 
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economic progress, and may eventu- 
ally lead to unrestrained spending 
and a runaway inflation. How this 
question will be answered and, in 
particular, what will be done with 
the Government’s new-found tech- 
nique for controlling interest rates 
cannot now be foreseen. 

However, for what the remark 
may be worth, we can probably say 
that, as a group, those who want 
interest rates to decline are more 
vocal in the presentation of their 
arguments than are those who feel 
that savings are entitled to a 
reasonable interest return. 

There is another phase of the 
Government’s wartime financial op- 
erations which is viewed by many 
people as constituting a threat to 
future economic stability. Dissatis- 
faction has been widely expressed 
with the fact that the Government’s 
method of financing the war has 
led to so rapid an expansion of the 
monetary and banking system. 
Some 40% of the Government’s in- 
crease in debt has found its way 
into either the Federal Reserve 
Banks or the commercial banks. 
And this rise in bank assets has, 
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are passed from hand to hand on 
the national production line. There- 
fore, as the economy of the coun- 
try expands, the money supply 
(currency and commerciai bank de- 


y 0 U R D 0 L L A R’ 3 s U yi N G P 0 Wwe 8 posits) should, it seems, very prop- 


erly expand with it. We have al- 
BU (iw Terms oF uivinc COSTS) ready seen that from before the 
war to eariy in 1945 there was an 

- expansion in industrial production, 
wages and salaries, farm income 

from marketing, and the gross na- 

tional product of ‘anywhere from 

111% to 151%. Under the cir- 
cumstances, the 152% expansion of 

the money supply would not seem 

to have done much more than to 

keep pace with the wartime growth 

of other major economic factors, 

nor would it seem to have involved, 

per se, any very serious dilution 

of the monetary and _. banking 























é system. 

This thought is particularly in- 

PREPARED FOR THE LIFE a+? : . ncaa : 
SOURCE: U. S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE INSURANCE COMPANIES IN AMERICA teresting mn that the wartime rise 
GRAPHIC BY PICK-S. N.Y in the cost of living appears to be 
very adequately explained, from a 
The buying power of the dollar in the first World War (1914—100) statistical viewpoint, solely by the 
had depreciated to the equivalent of 67 cents by the time of the Armistice increase in the overall cost of pro- 
in 1918, as the above chart shows, and then declined further to the equiv- duction that we have witnessed dur- 
alent of 50 cents in 1920, reflecting the inflationary runup in prices dur- ing the war years. Consequently, we 


ing and after World War I. In this war (1939 — 100) the dollar’s current ‘ , 
buying power is the equivalent of 75 cents, reflecting the more effective do not have to involve ourselves in 
inflation control program in World War II. the quantity theory of money in 
order to understand how it is that, 
by the middle of 1945 at the cessa- 
tion of hostilities, our dollar had 





of course, been largely balanced 

among the liabilities of these insti- 

tutions either by currency or com- 

mercial bank deposits. For  ex- 

ample, in the six years from June 

30, 1939, to June 30, 1945, while 

the Government’s entire debt ex- 

panded $213 billion, the Govern- 

ment securities held as assets by * 
the Federal Reserve Banks and the 
commercial banks increased $87 

billion and the public’s total money 

supply of commercial bank deposits 

and currency, represented, for the 

most part, by the liabilities of these STEPHEN 


banking institutions, increased $73 M. 
billion (152%) to a total of $121 
billion by the middle of 1945. FOSTER 


It is this rapid expansion of our 
monetary and banking system that 
has been rather generally deplored 
both in and out of Government 
circles. It has been thought to be 
dangerously inflationary in that it . 
constituted, perhaps, a dilution of 
the value of the individual mone- 
tary unit, the dollar. It seems 
possible, however, that the infla- 
tionary aspects of this situation 
may have been over-emphasized. 

After all, money is the vehicle by 
which nearly all goods and services 
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suffered a material loss of purchas- 
ing power. 

It is hoped that the foregoing 
remarks constitute a reasonably 
clear presentation of the war-boom 
conditions that existed in the 
United States during the first half 
of 1945. Then, on May 8th, Ger- 
many collapsed; four months later, 
on September 2nd, Japan sur- 
rendered unconditionally. Thus the 
much-talked-of reconversion period 
was upon us before we realized it, 
and the very thoroughness of the 
defeat of our enemies made pos- 
sible a more rapid demilitarization 
than most of us had _ thought 
possible. 

Here was the turning point the 
country had so long awaited. The 
great economic question was: Were 
we in for a post-war boom and in- 
flation as predicted by one school 
of thought, or was the curtailment 
of Government spending to bring 
about a serious depression as pre- 
dicted by another school? It ap- 
peared to this writer that neither 
of these two extremes was a likely 
contingency. I had felt, and I still 
feel, that if a civilian buying spree 
develops, its effect should be tem- 
pered by the tremendous reserves 
of productive capacity that are 
being released by a reduction in 
the Government’s war effort. Or, 
if the Government’s withdrawal as 
customer for half of the nation’s 
output should be so rapid as to con- 
stitute a strong deflationary force, 
the civilian population has ample 
reserves of purchasing power, 
coupled with vast unfilled needs, 
with which to take up at least some 
of the slack. I have felt, therefore, 
that if the country exercises only 
reasonable intelligence, with pres- 
sure groups exercising only reason- 
able moderation in their conflicting 
demands, good business and pros- 
perity should lie ahead for a con- 
siderable period of time. 

Immediately after the collapse of 
Japan, the outlook was perhaps 
even more encouraging: We made 
good progress in the elimination of 
some of our Government controls; 
we were prompt in taking a first 
step towards a return to a peace- 
time tax system: we enjoyed an 
abundance of money available for 
investment; individuals through- 
out the country possessed tremen- 
dous amounts of liquid funds, ap- 
parently available for spending; 
there existed an unprecedented de- 
mand for many of the things whose 
production had been curtailed dur- 
ing wartime, factories and their 





The singleness of purpose that we enjoyed during the war 
seems to have been replaced by industrial and economic strife. 


equipment, automobiles and clothes, 
to mention only a few, and, of 
course, the shortage of residential 
buildings was so great as to sug- 
gest the possibility of many years 
of capacity operation in the build- 
ing industry. 

Finally—and this is a _ point 
which would seem to offset what- 
ever inflationary pressures may be 
inherent in the various considera- 
tions just mentioned—we had a 
demonstrated productive capacity 
able, under war-boom conditions, to 
produce something like a two-thirds 
greater volume of goods and ser- 
vices than the country had ever 
consumed in peacetime. If. then. 
management and labor could only 
work together so that our new ¢a- 
pacities. new products and new 
techniques could be applied to the 
production of the fruits of peace. 
industry should be able to produce 
all the goods and services that an 
affluent public will demand. Fur- 
thermore, under these conditions, 
with management and labor coop- 


erating to increase production and 
production efficiency, it might be 
expected that, in the not too dis- 
tant future, prices would decline 
to the advantage of all. 

Into this situation, which seemed 
to favor a high degree of prosper- 
ity, has come an impasse between 
management and labor which is in 
danger of shutting down a large 
portion of the nation’s great in- 
dustrial plants. What will come of 
our present industrial strife it is 
impossible to foretell. But as 1945 
goes into history, we appear likely, 
in the near future, to make deci- 
ejons regarding wages, rules and 
hours of work, the use of modern 
labor-saving devices, labor effi- 
ciency, and labor-management- 
government relationships in gen- 
eral, which will have a far-reaching 
effect upon our level of business, 
our volume of employment, our cost 
of living. and our standard of liv- 
ing, for many years to come. Let 
us hope that these decisions are 
made wisely. 
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STABLE 
ECONOMY 


EW institutions in this country 
have a greater stake in a sound 

economy than has the institu- 
tion of life insurance. Many mil- 
lions of policyholders have en- 
trusted billions of dollars of their 
savings to life insurance companies 
and are counting upon their life in- 
surance to provide vitally needed 
protection for their loved ones and 
for themselves in later life. If the 
economy of the country is sound 
and stable, these objectives can be 
achieved. If it is not, great disap- 
pointment and severe hardships are 
likely to be experienced. 

Life insurance companies are 
semi-public institutions whose 
policyholders represent a cross sec- 
tion of all shades of opinion. Hence 
they must be circumspect about 
supporting or opposing economic 
theories and policies whose appli- 
cations affect different segments of 
the population differently, and 
therefore involve political issues. 


Inflation 


For example, take the vital ques- 
tion of inflation which is being 
talked about more and more as we 
face the problems of the postwar 
years. Many things should be said 
on this problem from the point of 
view of the life insurance policy- 
holder. His stake in the integrity 
of the dollar and the maintenance 
of its purchasing power is great. 
The life insurance companies will 
pay him the dollars they have 
promised to pay. The vital ques- 
tion, however, is what he will be 
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able to buy with his money when 
he gets it. 

I am not one of those who fear a 
ruinous runaway inflation of the 
type experienced in central Europe 
following World War I, when the 
value of money vanished and was 
hardly worth the paper it was 
printed on. However, it would be 
possible for us to have a marked 
rise in the price level, accompanied 
by severe economic dislocations, 
great hardship, and serious unrest. 
Life insurance payments falling 
due during such a period would, of 
course, be useful—probably more 
useful than the proceeds of any 
other investment that could now be 
selected—but their value would be 
greatly impaired by the reduced 
purchasing power of the dollar. 
Eventually the inflation would run 
its course and be followed by de- 
pression and lowered prices; and 
life insurance would be restored in 
value again. However, the experi- 
ence would be painful and have such 
serious consequences in so many di- 
rections that it should be avoided 
like the plague. 

For nearly two and one-half 
years the life insurance companies 





—about 160 of them—have been 
supporting a paid cooperative edu- 
cational campaign in the news- 
papers to help hold the line against 
inflation. They have properly 
stressed the part that the individual 
can play by saving his large war- 
time earnings through the medium 
of war bonds, life insurance and 
savings accounts. By removing this 
purchasing power from the market 
place when consumers’ goods are 
scarce, the presstre to force prices 
up is lessened. That is excellent 
doctrine as far as it goes, but it 
doesn’t go far enough. And it is 
unfortunate that an_ institution 
such as life insurance cannot prop- 
erly go further in pointing out 
other principles that should govern 
if our economy is to remain stable. 

The trouble, of course, is that by 
so doing it would get over into that 
turbulent area called “politics,” on 
the edge of which it must stop. But 
there is no reason why those of us 
connected with the life insurance 
business should not, as individuals, 
discuss the subject fully and use 
our influence where possible in sup- 
port of sound principles. 

The great depression of the 
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1930’s spawned many unsound 
theories which still remain to 
plague this postwar period when 
the country is anxious to get down 
to the job of producing the myriads 
of things the American people 
want to buy. One of the dangerous 
theories is that of so-called “pur- 
chasing power.” The reason why 
it is dangerous is that it involves 
a half truth. And half truths are 
especially dangerous because they 
embody enough truth both to 
appear plausible and at the same 
time to obscure the false principles 
with which they are associated. 

Of course it is necessary for 
people to have enough purchasing 
power if the goods and services of 
America’s industrial plants are to 
be bought by the people and if our 
economy is to supply reasonable job 
opportunity for all. The vital 
question is where the purchasing 
power is to come from. If it comes 


through the creation of more dol- 
lars—either in bank deposits or 
paper money—through the credit 





mechanism of the banks, prices 
may simply be forced up with the 
great majority of the people no bet- 
ter off—probably much worse off. 
The process has already produced 
more than a 30 per cent increase 
in the cost of living during the last 
five years, despite rigid govern- 
ment control of prices. 

Today there are widespread de- 
mands that wages be increased on 
the theory that it must be done to 
support purchasing power. Funda- 
mentally, the sound basis for in- 
creasing wages is increased effi- 
ciency of labor; that is, increased 
output per man-hour of work. 
This goal may be achieved either 
by increased personal efficiency on 
the part of the workers themselves 
or by providing them with ma- 
chines enabling them to produce 
more in a given length of time. 
Unless accompanied by a cor- 
respondingly enhanced efficiency, it 
would be dangerous and thoroughly 
unsound to increase peacetime 
wages to the wartime levels in ef- 


fect when wages were being paid 
out of taxes and borrowed money 
and not out of the proceeds of nor- 
mal consumers’ purchases. 

Increased productivity of labor 
enables goods and services to be 
produced more cheaply and there- 
fore increases the margin between 
selling prices and cost of produc- 
tion. This margin should result in 
three things, viz: 

1. LoWered prices to the consumer, 
thereby benefiting everybody and 
providing them with margins to 
spend on other things, thus in- 
creasing job opportunities. 

2. Increased pay for workers, in- 
cluding managers, who produce 
the goods and services, and 

3. Reasonably increased returns on 
the capital invested in the busi- 
ness. 

Of these three, lowered prices 
are likely to be of greatest value to 
the country as a whole. Lowered 
prices, resulting from increased 
efficiency, mean an expanding econ- 
omy and a higher standard of living 
for everyone. Unfortunately, low- 
ered prices to consumers are not 
being stressed today as they should 
be. Much of the talk relates rather 
to holding prices to prior levels 
or increasing them somewhat. In- 
creased return to capital is impor- 
tant but in amount likely to repre- 
sent but a small proportion of the 
total margin available. However, 
if the amount going to capital is 
reasonable, the economy will benefit. 

The big difficulty, unfortunately, 
is in connection with increased 
wages. Labor seems determined 
to use its power of organization to 
demand the lion’s share of the 
margin or even to demand more 
than the total margin. Then 
trouble is clearly in sight. Should 
such attempts succeed, prices not 
only could not be reduced, but would 
in all probability have to be in- 
creased if bankruptcy were to be 
avoided. Increased pay for select 
powerful groups of workers is 

(Continued on page 55) 
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IN CANADA 


OW that the war is over, the 
N four million or moye Cana- 

dian life insurance policy- 
holders will naturally be interest- 
ed in the part played by the 
companies during the period of 
hostilities, as well as the present 
position of the life insurance 
industry. 

The life insurance companies, 
realizing that the cost of an all- 
out war would be several times 
higher than that of the first 
Great War, gave full support to 
the Government through the vari- 
ous War Loan and Victory Loan 
campaigns. The total amount of 
policyholders’ funds invested in 
the Ninth Victory Loan was $234,- 
720,000 and for all War and Vic- 


tory Loans was. over $1,500,- 
000,000. 
These vast investments were 


possible only because of the con- 
tinuous effort of the companies 
to carry on their regular business 
effectively. Throughout the war, 
policyholders were urged to con- 
tinue saving through life insur- 
ance and people were advised to 
procure insurance coverage where 
needed, with the result that during 
this period Canadians placed over 
$235,000,000 of their savings each 
year in life insurance, on the 
average. The amount of life in- 
surance protection in force in- 
creased from $6,700,000,000 to 
nearly $10,000,000,000. Since a 
great deal of the money paid in 
premiums would otherwise have 
entered the spending stream, it is 
evident that the efforts made by 
the life insurance companies as- 
sisted greatly to keep prices in 
general under control. 

The field staffs of the companies 
played an important part in the 
organization of the Loan cam- 
paigns and in the actual canvas- 
sing. About 2300 life insurance 
men gave up their work twice a 
year to devote their full time to 
the sale of Victory Bonds. Their 
experience, sales ability, and the 
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spirit in which they entered into 
this work contributed in no small 
degree to the overall success of 
the Loans. 

When it is recalled that most 
people who are gainfully employed 
are insured in one or more com- 
panies, it will be realized that the 
effect on the national economy of 
payments to policyholders and 
beneficiaries is considerable. Life 
insurance money is paid into 
homes at times when the need is 
greatest. This is true not only in 
death claims, which provide finan- 
cial support for the wife and 
family, but in the case of funds 
utilized by the policyholder when 
injury, illness and unemployment 
bring distress, or when he reaches 
the age of retirement and wishes 
to enjoy his leisure. 

In the year 1945 alone, some 
$160,000,000 was paid to Canadian 
policyholders or their benefici- 
aries, and for the period of the 
war, total payments amounted to 
about a billion dollars. It is im- 
possible to measure the impor- 
tance of these sums in keeping 
homes intact, in providing the 
means for the care of children, in 
supplying funds for education, in 
relieving government and char- 
itable institutions of many prob- 
lems that they would otherwise 
face, and in preserving the dignity 
of the individual citizen. 

During the war the number of 


deaths among Canadians totalled 


over 650,000, and of these more 
than 37,000 were persons who 
served in the armed forces. It is 
interesting to note, however, that 


the civilian death rate was lower 
than in prewar years. This fact 
may occasion a certain amount of 
surprise inasmuch as the vast 
movement of both troops and 
civilians has a tendency to spread 
infectious diseases, and a large 
proportion of the population suf- 
fered fatigue from overwork and 
increased worry. The improvement 
was due, first, to advances made in 
medicine, including the increased 
use of sulfa drugs and penicillin, 
the greater knowledge of the use 
of blood plasma and transfusions, 
and the mass employment of X- 
rays; second, to the excellent work 
done by public health authorities 
in the control of infections dis- 
eases; third, to the steady incomes 
of the people; and fourth, to the 
trend toward better care of health 
on the part of individuals. 


Public Health: Nutrition 


The life insurance companies 
have always endeavored to make 
a real contribution in the public 
health field and they were par- 
ticularly active in the matter of 
nutrition during the war. For 
example, they published and dis- 
tributed nearly five million copies 
of several attractive booklets, 
“Food for Health in Peace and 
War,” “What to Eat to be 
Healthy,” and “What They Eat to 
be Fit,” etc., which had been pre- 
pared by a joint committee rep- 
resenting the Canadian Medical 
Association and The Canadian 
Life Insurance Officers Associ- 
ation. They hope this, and other 
activities, spurred the trend to- 
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A savings-conscious crowd in Montreal as seen by a Victory Loan speaker. About 2300 life insurance 
men gave up their work twice a year to devote their full time to the sale of War and Victory Bonds. 


ward better care of health on the 
part of individuals, and they are 
confident they have the support 
of their policyholders in this work. 

When war was declared most 
policies were free of war restric- 
tions in respect of the life in- 
surance benefit. It was not until 
the actual outbreak of war that 
the companies placed war elauses 
‘in new contracts. Consequently a 
large proportion of the men who 
entered the armed forces had life 
insurance coverage. The claims 
paid on account of death from 
overseas service amounted to 
about $80,000,000. With the ces- 
sation of hostilities, life insurance 
policies are again being issued by 
most companies without war re- 
strictions. 


War's Financial Strain 


Another effect of the war was 
in the matter of interest rates on 
life insurance investments. The 
interest yield on new investments 
from year to year was much lower 
than in prewar years because the 
companies wanted to give all pos- 
sible support to the war effort. 
The extent of this cooperation can 
be seen from the fact that at the 
end of 1939 government bonds 
constituted only about 11% of 
the total assets. and this figure 
has risen until it exceeds 40%. 

Since life insurance contracts 
cover long periods of time, in 


which there may occur’ wars, 
epidemics and depressions, the 
companies provide substantial 
contingency funds for emergencies 
and generally conduct their af- 
fairs on a conservative basis. 

There were certain favorable 
developments which contributed 
towards the strengthening of the 
companies’ position. One was the 
lowered death rate among civil- 
ians, which partly compensated 
for the large amounts paid in war 
claims. There was also an im- 
provement in some older invest- 
ments as the result of increased 
business activity, which served to 
offset to some extent the reduced 
interest rate. 

In addition, with the growth of 
the business and continuous ef- 
forts towards economy of manage- 
ment, the companies have been 
able to operate at a lower rate 
of expense. While war represents 
a time of strain and loss of earn- 
ings to the life insurance business, 
yet, on account of the excellent 
status of the companies when the 
war broke out and the favorable 
factors mentioned above, they 
have been able to maintain a 
strong financial position. 


People Want Security 


There never was a time when 
people were more concerned about 
security for their families and 
themselves. A_ striking evidence 


of this fact is the rate at which 
new life insurance has been pur- 
chased. These new sales, more- 
over, have been made in the face 
of conditions that were not wholly 
favorable. The ranks of the life 
underwriters were greatly thinned 
through enlistments; a large num- 
ber of men who ordinarily would 
be in the market for life insurance 
were overseas; civilians had high- 
er taxes than ever before, were 
investing heavily in Victory 
Bonds, and, in addition, were con- 
tributing substantially to various 
charities. However, during the 
vear 1945 the total new business 
issued amounted to over $950,000,- 
000, and during the six years of 
war the business in force in 
Canada increased nearly 50%. 
These figures do not include the 
extensive foreign business of 
Canadian life insurance compan- 
ies; more than one-third of all the 
policies in force in Canadian com- 
panies are held outside Canada. 

It is evident that people are 
savings-conscious and have de- 
veloped habits of thrift. Doubt- 
less the six years of campaigns 
for war savings certificates and 
government bonds, together with 
the work done by life insurance 
field men, have contributed a 
great deal towards the education 
of the public in this direction. 

(Concluded on Page 65) 
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With this issue of “Life Insurance 
in Action.” The Spectator introduces 
a new feature (on the opposite 
page). Each month, “New York—Oi 
All Places!” will give our readers 
general and up-to-the-minute ob- 
servations on Manhattan, its enter- 
tainment, its personalities, its more 
picturesque spots and vignettes from 
its street scenes—in short, what the 
visitor would most like to see or read 
about in the Big City. Author of the 
column, Russell Rhodes, is a well 
known insurance writer and editor 
who, in his alter professional ego, is 
also a New York dramatic critic and 
Hollywood corespondent. 
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ROUP life insurance in the 
G United States, now in its 

34th year, has run up a re- 
markable record. The first formal 
plan of group insurance was issued 
in 1911. This was a non-contribu- 
tory group life policy and was un- 
derwritten by the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society at the request of 
Montgomery Ward & Co. So began 
the mass merchandising of life in- 
surance. 

Group insurance developed slow- 
ly in the early years but the first 
World War gave the movement a 
definite pick-up. Most of the policies 
written at that time, however, pro- 
vided for group life insurance only 
and were paid for by the employer 
and purchased as a panacea for 
labor difficulties. At first, schedule 
limits were small, with maximums 
set at $5,000 for any individual. 
This type of insurance apparently 
did not solve the labor turnover 
problem and in the early twenties a 
cooperative plan of insurance, under 
which the cost was shared jointly 
by employer and employee, was in- 
augurated and from then on the 
growth of group insurance was very 
rapid. 

Package Plans 


While group life insurance was 
increasing by leaps and bounds, 
group sickness insurance was also 
being written in increasing volume. 
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In the early thirties hospitaliza- 
tion insurance, including surgical 
fee benefits for employees and their 
dependents, was added to other 
group lines. This coverage has had 
a speedy growth so that today hos- 
pital benefits are provided exten- 
sively—either under insured plans 
or under plans provided by local 
hospital associations. 

At the present time the majority 
of group plans, offered to employees, 
are provided under the so-called 
package plan. Incidentally, indi- 
vidual limits have now been in- 
creased to as much as $35,000 by 
one company writing group lines. 
Under this plan the employee is of- 
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fered all of the group coverages and 
his contribution is determined on 
the basis of the benefits provided. 


Medical Expense Benefits 


In this connection I might add 
that there is a new plan of group 
coverage which is also being in- 
cluded in the package now and that 
is medical expense benefits. Most 
of these plans provide for the pay- 
ment of doctor’s fees, within certain 
limits, while the employee is dis- 
abled and not eligible for benefits 
under the surgical fee schedule. 

In the early years of contributory 
group insurance, it was the general 

(Concluded on Page 46) 
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Yow Yor... OF ALL PLACES 


and the most prohibitively tariffed spot 

in the world. You can see most of the 
sights for a nickel’s ride on the subway, the “L” 
or the ferry. A dime will carry you from Wash- 
ington Square, past the fashionable Fifth Avenue 
shops and up Riverside Drive to view some of 
the Navy’s returning ships of the line, or the 
Palisades. You can stop for Grant’s Tomb, Mr. 
Rockefeller’s cathedral-like Riverside Church or 
a snack at the historic Claremont Inn. 

In the early part of January, New Yorkers 
throw out their Christmas trees and until Twelfth 
Night the streets blaze with bonfires of hemlock 
and fir, scenting the air with fugitive forest 
sweetness, carrying the hopes and wishes of 
children to St. Nicholas for a whole year in 
advance. 

Now the East River, framed through the high- 
storied windows of many an insurance, invest- 
ment or banking house, is blanketed with fog 
through which the Brooklyn shore looms. 

In South Street wharves are docked the war- 
painted hulls of our Allies, while masted schooners 
of fishermen from the Newfoundland Banks, 
Maine and Cape Cod etch as fine a pattern as 
ever Whistler studied from his Chelsea windows 
over London’s Thames. Up and down the river 
ply cargoes from the Seven Seas, their smoky 
horns an orchestration of minor keys. 

All this is but part of the romance of New York 
at the year’s beginning. It is an old story for the 
resident, a favored memory when he is away 
from Manhattan. 


M ANHATTAN is at once the least expensive 


= . 

Three of the most rewarding productions of the 
new season are revivals. One is by Shakespeare 
and one by a writer who, in his own honestly im- 
modest fashion, regards himself as the peer of 
the Bard of Avon. Yes, he’s George Bernard 
Shaw. The third is by Jerome Kern and Oscar 
Hammerstein 2nd. 

If you’ve been prone all along to regard Hamlet 
as only for the long-haired, skip it. In the re- 
cently-closed global conflict, Maurice Evans, then 
a major in our Army. produced 55 island-hopping 
shows in the Central Pacific area, or, should I say, 
the theater. These ranged from a musical called 
Five Jerks in a Jeep to the GI version of Hamlet, 
now packing ’em in at the Columbus Theater. 

Four years ago, Evans did Hamlet in the con- 
ventional. uncut manner, interesting to the gen- 
eral public and especially—even if by contrast—to 
that happy company of playgoers for whom the 
electric impersonation of the Dane by John Barry- 
more remains unforgettable. The Evans job at the 
Columbus Theater is more melodrama than poetic 
opera. It’s Dick Tracy with rapiers, poison and 
bang-bang. As Toots Shor, who runs a restaurant 
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on West 51st Street (and, incidentally, you might 
take a peek in there next time you’re in town; 
the food’s good but not cheap and you may have 
to pick a few celebrities out of your bourbon)— 
as Mr. Shor is reported to have whispered on 
opening night to Mike Todd, producer of Hamlet, 
“Gee, this is really cops-and-robbers stuff! I’ll bet 
I’m the only guy in this joint what don’t know 
what’s going to happen in the second act.” 

The costumes are nineteenth century, suffi- 
ciently romantic for the gentlemen and attractive 
for the ladies. Hamlet himself is no longer the 
poet and dreamer. He’s an excitable man of the 


world, bent on revenge for his father’s murder. 
e . 


Now, as for Mr. Shaw. Pygmalion is the offer- 
ing at the Ethel Barrymore Theater and it’s been 
31 years since G.B.S. saw the first performance 
of his play with Mrs. Patrick Campbell as the 
London flower girl passed off on Mayfair as a 
lady by a professor of phonetics. The old fable (as 
you classicists know very well) of Pygmalion, the 
sculptor of Ancient Cyprus and his statue, 
Galatea, who came to life. 

In the current version, Gertrude Lawrence is 
Eliza. If you’ve ever seen Miss Lawrence—Char- 
lot’s Revue, various Noel Coward plays, Susan and 
God or Lady in the Dark, to name but a few— 
you know that she’s one of our most brilliant come- 
diennes. Which doesn’t mean that she has to be 
funny all the time, either. In Pygmalion, Miss 
Lawrence rises to greater heights. This is definite- 
ly a high spot in her long career of great.perform- 
ances in the theater of Britain and America. 

Shaw’s lines are ageless. If you like good talk, 
played by a cast of impeccable artists, this is your 
dish. By the way, Raymond Massey, Melville 
Cooper and Cecil Humphreys are also important in 
it and the direction is by Sir Cedric Hardwicke. 

a ” 
Fish gotta swim an’t birds gotta fly 
I gotta love one man till I die... 

Who does that remind you of? Right the first 
time! Helen Morgan in Show Boat. Well, whether 
or no you saw the original of this fabulous Kern- 
Hammerstein musical based on Edna Ferber’s 
picturesque novel of life along the Mississippi, 
you’ve got a treat coming in the revival of same 
at the Ziegfeld—where the original was produced. 

Carol Bruce in the Helen Morgan part, Ralph 
Dumke as Captain Andy (Charles Winniger’s 
role), and Kenneth Spencer, who follows Jules 
Bledsoe and Paul Robeson in singing the immortal 

(Concluded on Page 59) 
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ACCIDENT & HEALTH 






WO HUNDRED AND FIF- 

TEEN insurance companies 

writing the major portion of 
accident and health insurance in 
the United States incurred losses 
amounting to 55 per cent of the 
earned net premiums in the 5-year 
period up to and including the first 
year of the war, according to the 
Social Security Board of the Fed- 
eral Security Agency. 

The Board recently issued its 
first report on an impartial factual 
survey of accident and health in- 
surance business for the years 1938 
to 1942, inclusive. The survey was 
conducted by Dr. Ralph H. Blanch- 
ard, professor of insurance in the 


Columbia University School of 
Business and consultant to the 
Board’s Bureau of Research and 
Statistics. 


In his work, Dr. Blanchard was 
assisted by the principal accident 
and health organizations—the Bu- 
reau of Personal Accident and 
Health Underwriters, the Health 
and Accident Underwriters Confer- 
ence, the International Federation 
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of Commercial Travelers Insurance 


Organizations, and the National 
Negro Insurance Association. 

A total of 234 insurance compa- 
nies provided information for the 
survey, further reports on which 
will be issued as they are completed. 
The first report is in the form of 
three bulletins—Introduction and 
Description, Volume of Premiums, 
and Loss Ratios. Subsequent bul- 
letins will deal with expense ratios. 
acquisition costs, and other aspects 
of accident and health insurance. 

The first report shows, for the 
period 1938-42, that— 

The total net premiums written 
by 233 companies increased 78 per 
cent from 1938 to 1942. 

The increase varied greatly 
among classes of companies—from 
293 per cent for life insurance com- 
panies that wrote only “group” ac- 
cident and health insurance to 2 per 
cent for “commercial travelers” 
accident and health associations. 

Variations in the proportion of 
total business done by types of com- 
pany were: stock companies, 69 per 
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cent in 1938 and 63 per cent in 
1942; mutual companies, 26 to 33 
per cent; and assessment compa- 
nies, 5 to 4 per cent. 

There were marked differences in 
the increases in the various classes 
of business, ranging from 681 per 
cent for “hospitalization,” through 
197 per cent for “group” insurance, 
to 26 per cent for “commercial” and 
for “noncancellable” insurance. 

The actual increase in total] net 
premiums written by the 233 com- 
panies was from $183,702,046 in 
1938 to $326,623,227 in 1942. Com- 
parable totals of $381,198,796 for 
1943 and $458,790,506 for 1944 have 
been compiled from information 
supplied by the companies. 

It will be seen that the rate of 
increase, which was 78 per cent in 
the period comprising four pre-war 
years and the first war year, was 
accelerated as the war progressed. 
The increase in the two years that 
followed the end of the period cov- 
ered in the study amounted to about 
40 per cent. 

Two hundred and fifteen compa- 
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INSURANCE SURVEY 


Results of an analysis conducted by Prof. Blanchard 


as consultant of the Division of Health and Disability 


Studies in the Bureau of Research and Statistics 


of the Social Security Board 


nies provided information sufficient 
for computation of loss ratios. In 
order to indicate the variation in 
loss ratios for all types of insur- 
ance, the premium volume was di- 
vided into four equal groups, ac- 
cording to the loss-ratio experience 
of the individual companies. The 
loss ratio was then determined for 
the four groups, each group repre- 
senting 25 per cent of the volume 
of accident and health business 
done within the five years. 

One hundred and seventeen com- 
panies in the lowest loss-ratio group 
had a combined loss ratio of 40 per 
cent; 43 had 51 per cent; 27 had 
59 per cent, and 28 had 72 per cent. 

The volume of each class of busi- 
ness done was likewise divided into 
four equal parts, according to the 
loss-ratio experience of the com- 
panies included in the groups. The 
loss ratio was computed for each 
of the groups. Loss ratios by 
classes of business ranged from 34 
per cent for the “limited” business 
of 61 companies to 75 per cent for 
the “group”’ business of 60. 

In the important “commercial” 
class of business, 25 companies that 
did one-fourth of the business dur- 
ing the 5-year period returned 35 
cents for each dollar paid in pre- 
miums. At the other end of the 
scale, 18 companies that did one- 
fourth of the business returned 62 
cents for every dollar paid in. 

In the “group” insurance class, 
42 companies that did one-fourth 
of the business paid out 66 cents 
for every dollar paid in premiums; 
seven companies returned 76 cents; 
three companies returned 29 cents, 
and eight companies returned 80 
cents. 

Ratios by class of company and 
class of business and ratios by type 
of carrier and class of business are 
also given in tables herewith. 

Dr. Blanchard began the work 
in 1942. A list of companies was 


drawn up from all available sources, 
a comprehensive questionnaire was 
prepared with the aid of accident 
and health insurance organizations 
to determine the volume of the busi- 
ness and its experience over the 
five years, and the questionnaire 
was sent to all companies for which 
there was any indication of writ- 
ing this type of business. 

A second request for the com- 
pleted questionnaire was sent to all 
that failed to reply to the first. A 
supplementary questionnaire fol- 
lowed later to those who had re- 
sponded to the first questionnaire. 

Of the 390 companies that wrote 
accident and health insurance as 
a business at some time during 
1938-42, a total of 234, or 60 per 
cent, filed usable questionnaires, 
which varied, however, in the de- 
gree to which the answers ap- 
proached completeness. Of the 234 


RALPH H. 
BLANCHARD 


Professor of Insur- 
ance in the School 
of Business of Co- 
lumbia University. 





companies, 178, or 76 per cent, filed 
supplementary questionnaires. Lim- 
ited information concerning the 
greater part of the remaining 156 
is available from published and 
other sources. 

While the 234 companies repre- 
sented 60 per cent of the number of 
accident and health insurance com- 
panies, they wrote, in 1942, more 
than 90 per cent of the premiums 
and were, with two minor excep- 
tions, doing an accident and health 
insurance business in that year. 

The survey figure of $458,790,506 
for the 1944 volume of business of 
the companies doing approximately 
90 per cent of the business in the 
country, if expanded by 10 per cent, 
would be closely in line with the 
$525,000,000 estimate made by the 
Health and Accident Underwriters 
Conference of the total accident 
and health insurance business done 
in that year. 

The classification of accident and 
health contracts used was adopted 
for the questionnaire after consul- 
tation with the underwriters. The 
234 companies were classified in ac- 
cordance with their predominant 
activity. 

The survey does not include the 
operations of fraternal associations, 
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Table 1.—-Net premimns, accident and health insurance:, Amount written in ighe and 
1938, and absolute and percentage increase, by class of carrier--233 carriers 


























employer or employee benefit asso- 
ciations, nonprofit hospitalization or 
medical-care plans, or companies 
dealing exclusively in hospitaliza- 
tion insurance. It likewise excludes 


Increase as : “ 
Amount ~ medical payments written in con- 
1942 1938 : 
Clase of carrier one over 723 nection with liability insurance con- 
ighe 1938 inoent | Fereent tracts, figures on which are not 
available separately. 
BB WINER 6 occtsccvends * 42,921, : : : . 

— ce $326, 623, 227 | $183, 702,046 | $142, 921,16) Za : Classification of accident and 
Accident and health specialists. | 109,035,281! 67,293,306) 41,741,975 62 health contracts by type presented 
Noncancellable......... scccce 18,562,156| 14,021,248 4,540,908 32 considerable difficulty. While classes 
ES TE 32,206,724] 15,689,655] 16,517,069] 105 of contracts are generally recog- 
Monthly premium.........0. + 3,999,112 2,011,518 1,987,594 99 nized in the business, attempts to 
Weekly industrial.....ccecccsee 3, 326,065 arsed 2, 160, 320 185 set down clear definitions revealed 
comercial troveterevvcnsvv: | eTsouB] | SLGTRTM |" BHIEE| 2 that these classes are not clear-cut 
Not otherwise clessified.....| 33,933,190| 20,227, 1 13, 705,693 68 They are based on benefits payable, 
premium-paying periods, methods 
Multiple-line casualty......... «| 39,693,090} 27,452,204) 12,240,846 45 of sale, contract terms, and type of 
i .eees } 175,739,087| 87,080,837} 88,658,250] 102 insured; one or more of these con- 
- saints siderations may influence the clas- 

Group Only.ccccsecss oecces eee 29, 388, 7,487,428 838 293 si ; arti ot. 
Weekly industrial.......seee. 21,546,056| 15,094,853 6, G'bs2.255 4 eos . particular agen 
Not otherwiee classified..... | 124,804,765] 64,498,556] 60, Mr 203 9 urther, there is probably great- 
er variety in accident and health 
Reinsurance...+++. te eeeees eeseee 2,155,769 1,875,659 280,110 15 contracts than is found in any other 
branch of the insurance business. 











Table 2.--Net premiums, 


accident and health insurance: 
of amounts written in 1942 and 1938, by class of carrier--233 carriers 


Percentage distribution 























The following classification was 
adopted for the questionaire after 
consultation with underwriters. It 
seemed to combine the greatest 
practical significance for the pur- 


Percent of total Percent of class poses of the survey with an expecta- 

Class of carrier tion of reasonably uniform inter- 

igh2 1938 igh2 1938 pretations by the persons who 

would complete the questionnaires. 

All classes 100 100 oon = (1) Commercial.—Premiums are 

Accident and health specialists... 33 37 100 100 usually paid annually but may be 

paid semi-annually or quarterly. 

peso ea steeee se eeeeeeene B : > = This category includes semi-com- 

mmerc Seeeeeeererere eeveces 5, ; « ims 

Monthly premium....scsesesceece 1 1 4 3 mercial insurance and eRSUFAnCS 

Weekly industrial....... sailed 1 1 3 2 written by or equivalent to that 

Semeveteh travelers....sseeses 3 5 ¥ written by members of the Inter- 

ee er peccse 3 : ati aha 

it aindhan keene... 10 1 31 30 national Federation .of Commercial 

Travelers Insurance Organizations. 

Multiple-line casualty....se.seses 12 15 100 100 Commercial is perhaps the best- 

CC RPPPYTTTITITTTT TTT TTT TTT TTT Te 54 47 100 100 known type of accident and health 

— insurance and exceeds any other 

ON Bice ciccccssccece cae g 4 17 9 type of individual coverage in the 

Weekly industrial. ..cccscccccce 7 8 12 17 volume of premium payments It 
Not otherwi lassified....... 8 1 4 : . 

a een 3 3 ? ? is bought largely by professional 

Reinsurance.......+s- ieeinnes renee 1 1 100 100 and salaried persons. 
(2) Hospitalization and medical 











Table 3.--Net premiums, 


accident and health insurance: 


Amounts written in 1942 


and 1938, and percentage distribution, by type of carrier--233 carriers 
































and/or nursing care (excluding 
group).—Provision under separate 
rate contracts for hospital, medical 
and/or nursing care, whether on a 
fixed or reimbursement basis, but 


Amount Percentage not for other benefits except minor 

Type of carrier — distribution funeral or similar benefits. Con- 

carriers 1942 1938 i942 | 1938 tracts written by carriers writing 

only hospitalization or medical care 

All types..... 233 $326, 623, 227 $183, 702,046 100 100 insurance are excluded from this 
ITTT TTT T TTT 4 ,160,2 127,101,496 6 6 survey. 

rw 7 ro Se 5 es. 33 28 (3) Group (including blanket). 

Assesement.......-.+ 29 ll, a it 035 9,858,115 af —lInsurance under a contract with 

eennneeweones . vw i ¢ an employer, organization, or indi- 

covering 





1/ About 0.02 percent. 
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vidual, as _ policyholder, 
employees, organization members, 
or individuals, other than the 
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policyholder, as insured or bene- 
ficiaries. 

(4) Noncancellable (broad cover- 
age).—Insurance under contracts 
renewable to age 50 or older at the 
insured option, and without right 
of cancellation by the insurer, at 
substantial annual premiums. For 
carefully selected professional and 
salaried persons who are high-grade 
risks, written largely by carriers 
specializing in this type of busi- 
ness. 

(5) Franchise (including rail- 
road business).—Insurance under 
contracts sold to individuals under 
an arrangement with an employer 
for access to his employees and 
usually for deductions of premiums 
from payroll, or written on mem- 
bers of an association. Individual 
contracts are written, but under- 
writers consider the characteristics 
of each employer’s group of em- 
ployees, or of each association. 

(6) Monthly premium.—Moder- 
ate-priced insurance for policyhold- 
ers who are somewhat above the 
lowest income group but find it 
easier to pay premiums monthly. 

(7) Weekly premium industrial. 
—Written largely on the lower in- 
come groups in the manufacturing 
districts of metropolitan areas. In 
the southeastern States, written 
widely and almost wholly for Ne- 
groes. 

(8) Limited. — Insurance cover- 
ing only specified accidents and/or 
diseases, or limiting benefits for 
specified causes of disability or in 
specified circumstances and, in gen- 
eral, policies selling for annual pre- 
miums of $15 or less. Includes au- 
tomobile accident, automobile club, 
newspaper, travel accident, civilian 
war injury, aviation, travel ticket, 
and similar business. 

(9) Miscellaneous.—Includes in- 
stallment purchase insurance and 
other special types not included in 
the preceding classes. 

On the basis of the preceding 
classification of carriers and of con- 
tracts, figures have been assembled 
on premiums, losses, expenses, and 
dividends. Succeeding bulletins will 
present these figures. 

Of the 234 carriers included in 
the Survey, 233 furnished informa- 
tion on premiums written. The 
total net premiums written by these 
carriers in 1942 amounted to $326,- 
623,227, an increase of 78 per cent 
over corresponding premiums for 
1938, when $183,702,046 were writ- 
ten (Table 1). It is estimated that 
a total of $30,000,000 was written 
in 1942 by the 157 companies from 








Class of carrier Number Percent 
Total, all classes . «eee ecerececececeeee eevee 234 100 
Accident and health specialists .. 1. 2.1 + 2 ee se ee 80 34 
Noncancellable ..+++seseesevec eevee eeee 9 4 
Commercial .. «ees eeeeesee e@ 6 sale a 12 5 
Monthly premium... «+ eee eee ee ee eee . 13 6 
Weekly industrial . . + «+ sees eee eee ees 8 3 
Commercial travelers ...s+e«-+sseeeeecc ee eee ll 5 
eee ee eee ee ee ee 12 5 
Not otherwise classified ...+++e+s-esreeeee 15 6 
Multiple-line casualty . 2. + + «++ ee ee eee eevee 72 31 
rere ee ce eee eee ee ee a ee 77 33 
Group only .- 2s ceccecrcerereceve reeves 4 2 
Weekly industrial... 2+ +e«++ese2e ee eee eee 26 ll 
Not otherwise classified ..+++«+e+e-+eee ee ee 47 20 
Reinsurance oes + 6 « 5 2 
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which reports were not received, 
making a grand total of nearly 
$357,000,000 for the year. The pre- 
mium of the reporting companies 
was 91 per cent of this grand total.’ 

While the total accident-and- 
health business of the 233 carriers 
increased 78 per cent during the 5- 
year period, the increases varied 
greatly among types of carrier. The 
greatest increase, 293 per cent, was 
for life-insurance carriers which 
wrote only group accident and 
health insurance; the smallest, 2 
per cent, for commercial-travelers 
accident and health associations. 
Table 1 shows the net premiums 
written in 1938 and 1942, the 
amount of increase, and the percen- 
tage increase for each type of car- 
rier, classified according to pre- 
dominant business. 

Variations in increase of busi- 


1Data in this bulletin are provisional 
and subject to correction n later reports. 


ness by type of carrier indicates 
changes in the distribution of busi- 
ness. Life-insurance companies, 
which were writing less than half 
of the business in 1938, were writ- 
ing more than half in 1942, while 
accident-and-health specialists and 
multiple-line casualty carriers each 
wrote a smaller share of the total. 

Accident and health insurance is 
written principally by stock and 
mutual carriers, although a small 
amount of the business is done by 
assessment carriers, and a negli- 
gible amount by reciprocals. In 
other lines of insurance, it is usual 
for mutuals to charge premiums 
considerably in excess of their 
needs for meeting losses and ex- 
penses, returning dividends to their 
policyholders; in accident and 
health insurance, however, mutuals, 
like stock companies, often charge 
premiums intended to provide only 

(Concluded on Page 44) 


Table 4.--Net premiums, accident and health insurance: Amounts written in 1942 and 1936, and 
percentage distribution and increase, by cless of business--233 carriers 

















Class of business — ented distribution ghd over 1958 
7 —— gz 1938 gue | 1938 Amount Percent 

All clesses..... 233 $326,623,227 | $183,702,046 | 100 100 $142,921 ,181 78 
Commercial.....-cssese . 119 81,433,585 64,636, lol 25 5) 16,797,182 26 
Hospitalization....... ‘ 64 10,958,100 1,403, 680 3 1 9,554,420 681 
Waissctsnvesesinene 8 130,102,593 43,752, 384 to 2k 86, 350,209 197 
Woncancellabdle........ . 4o 21,920, 705 17,466,067 7 10 4,454,638 26 
Franchises. ..scsceceees 17 7,622,673 5,690,567 2 3 1,932,106 * 
Monthly premium........ ‘4 15,305,467 10,916,749 5 6 4, 385,718 to 
Weekly premium........ ‘ 4o 28,942,676 18,869, 289 S 10 10,072, 387 53 
BmBGERccccevcvccccces ° 78 16,027,982 11,523, 865 5 6 4,504,117 39 
Miecellancous.......+++ 2/ 26 663, 322 (171,974 (&/) | (4/) 491, 347 286 
Unallocated....seesee. ° (3/) 13,647,125 9,272,067 . 5 4,376,058 47 


























y Unallocated premiums, amounting to 5 percent of the total in 1936 and 4 percent in 1942, were 
reported by carriers unable to clessify data in accordance with the classification efopted for this 


survey. 


Includes carriers which reported no allocation of premiums by class of business. 


Includeé in miscellaneous. 
B/ Lese than 0.5 percent. 
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19495 MORTALITY 
RECORD 





bs, Re lami S) Dublin 


Second Vice-President and Statistician 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


HE excellent condition of the 

nation’s health in 1945 is shown 

by the low death rate during the 
year. Our company mortality rec- 
ords indicate that the civilian death 
rate in 1945 was slightly less than 
in the two preceding years and not 
much higher than in 1942, the ban- 
ner health year in the nation’s his- 
tory. Available records for the 
country as a whole likewise indicate 
a decline in the death rate in 1945. 
The low civilian death rate in 1945 
is all the more remarkable because 
of the long sustained dislocations 
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due to the war. Furthermore, the 
rate is based upon a _ population 
which excludes millions of our 
healthiest young people who were 
in war service overseas. 

The favorable health record of 
the year reflects, in large part, the 
absence of any serious epidemic, a 
fortunate circumstance in view of 
the scarcity of physicians and 
nurses available to civilians. The 
comparatively low incidence of res- 
piratory diseases of a severe type 
has, in turn, kept down the mor- 
tality from chronic diseases of later 


life which usually increases in epi- 
demic years. However, the year’s 
good record is, in real measure, due 
to the high peak of efficiency at 
which physicians and health or- 
ganizations of the nation have 
worked, and to the newer drugs 
which have become available more 
widely than before to the civilian 
population. 

Among the notable features of 
the year’s health record are new 
minimum death rates for a number 
of diseases. Outstanding in this 
list are pneumonia, tuberculosis, 
appendicitis, and conditions associ- 
ated with childbearing. Infant mor- 
tality also fell to a new minimum. 
Childhood death rates have been 
low—a most gratifying situation in 
view of the large increase in the 
child population during the war 
years. 

At the adult ages, too, the death 
rates fell below the figures of the 
previous year. For most of the im- 
portant diseases of later life the 
mortality record has been good in 
1945. The death rate from chronic 
diseases of the heart, arteries and 
kidneys has been comparatively 
steady despite the increase in the 
proportion of older persons in the 
population. The death rate from 
diabetes has declined in 1945, and 
among policyholders of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company it 
was lower than in many years past. 
Cancer, however, has continued to 
increase, but this increase is large- 
ly a reflection of the aging of our 
population and the intensified ef- 
forts to discover cases of this 
disease. The outlook for the cancer 
patient today is better than ever 
before. 

In 1945, for the third consecutive 
year, poliomyelitis was unusually 
prevalent. The number of cases 
was, however, about 30 per cent 
less than last year, though still 40 
per cent above the average for 
1940-1941. Partly as a result of 
the increasing frequency of early 
discovery, the proportion of fatal 
cases of the disease continued low. 
Cerebrospinal meningitis also con- 
tinued to be rather more than 
usually prevalent in 1945, although 
there were only half as many cases 
as in the two preceding years. In 
the United States, as in Europe, 
there has been a recession in men- 
ingitis from the wartime peak. 

The accident record in 1945 has 
been generally good, with the im- 
portant exception of motor vehicle 
accidents. The death rate from 

(Continued on page 47) 
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BEM Clams 


Managing Director, 


Insurance Economics Society 


of America 


URING 1945 fourteen com- 

pulsory health measures were 
introduced in the legislatures of 
six states and 17 cash sickness bene- 
fit measures were proposed to the 
legislatures of nine other states. 
Some of these proposals were 
powerfully backed and required a 
great deal of hard work in the 
preparation and presentation of 
arguments exposing the fallacies of 
such schemes. In this work the 
medical profession was most co- 
operative and exceedingly active. 

Although none of these measures 
were adopted, in a number of states 
legislative study committees have 
been set up, and the existence of 
these committees, in addition to 
known activities in certain other 
states, gives us every reason to be- 
lieve that we may expect great 
activity in the social insurance field 
as state legislatures come into ses- 
sion during the next two years. 
Right at this moment, the picture 
before us is one which seems to call 
for more attention to the problems 
of the states than to developments 
immediately probable in the Federal 
field. 

Briefly, legislative studies of 
health insurance or closely related 
matters have been authorized in the 
States of California, Washington, 
Illinois, New York, Virginia and 
West Virginia. Strong pressure is 
believed to be accumulating in the 
States of Michigan and New Jer- 
sey, possibly others. 

In California two committees 
were appointed by the last legisla- 
ture. One by the Senate to study 
costs of adequate medical and hos- 
pital care and the desirability of 
adopting-a state administered pro- 
gram with an appropriation of $20,- 
000 to report back in January, 
1947. A committee was appointed 
in the Assembly with an appropria- 
tion of $50.000 to study the ade- 
quacy of existing health facilities. 
need for provision of health care 
by the state. cost of same. and 
possible revenue sources. Both 
these committees have shown great 
interest in the data developed by 





STATE HEALTH 
INSURANCE PLANS 


the Society and we are cooperating 
with them to the fullest extent. 

In the State of Washington the 
legislature has_ instructed’ the 
Unemployment Compensation Com- 
missioner to make a study of the 
desirability of extending unem- 
ployment compensation to include 
payments for disabilities requiring 
absence from duties. The Com- 
missioner is to report to the legis- 
lature in 1947. 

Coming East we find two com- 
mittees appointed in the State of 
Illinois. One committee consists of 
nine members and is instructed to 
investigate hospitalization and 
medical care in the state. It has 
an appropriation of $10,000. The 
second committee, composed of six 
members, is instructed to investi- 
gate disability unemployment com- 
pensation. Its appropriation is 
$10,000. 

In New York we have one com- 
mittee studying the advisability of 
formulating a long-range _ state 
health program, and a second com- 


mittee making a survey of medical 
care facilities in the state. This 
latter committee has an appropria- 
tion of $60,000 and has been work- 
ing for the past two years. 

At the last session of the Vir- 
ginia Legislature a commission was 
appointed to study health, hospital 
and medical needs of the state. We 
have been in close touch with this 
commission and there is evidence 
that this committee will confine its 
study to recommendations for im- 
proving public health services and 
health education. 

In West Virginia a committe~ 
was appointed to study publie 
health problems, including institu- 
tional and civilian medical care, 
hospital services and medical edu- 
cation with an appropriation of 
$25,000. Although compulsory 
health insurance was mentioned in 
the bill establishing the commis- 
sion, it has developed that the com- 
mittee is not interested in compul- 
sory health insurance. 

(Concluded on page 48) 
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TAXATION OF 


OR a great many years resi- 
dents of community-property 
states have had a distinct ad- 
vantage taxwise under the Federal 
revenue laws with the result that 
this problem has become one of 
the most interesting and controver- 
sial subjects of discussion in the 
national tax program. 
The specific benefits to flow from 
a community-property status might 
be explained briefly and in general 
as follows: In theory, a community 
property law is based on the as- 
sumption that any income or assets 
acquired by a husband or wife after 
marriage are due to their joint ef- 
forts and sacrifices. Hence, each 
spouse has at all times an equal 
present interest in an undivided 
half of such acquisitions. For this 
reason, regardless of whether the 
property is acquired and contrib- 
uted to the marital community 
solely by the husband, solely by the 
wife, or by their joint labor, one- 
half of the income is taxable to 
each spouse for Federal income 
tax purposes, and, prior to 1942, 
one-half of the community estate 
was taxable at the death of a spouse 
for Federal estate tax purposes. 
Naturally, such a system of taxa- 
tion produces much less revenue 
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than would result from the normal 
application of the law which con- 
trols in the non-community-prop- 
erty states, thus producing inequit- 
able taxation as between the resi- 
dents of the two types of states. 
In 1942 Congress amended the 
Internal Revenue Code and pro- 
vided that for Federal estate tax 
purposes the gross estate of a de- 
cedent should include the entire 
value of the community property, 
not merely a one-half interest, ex- 
cept that there may be excluded 
“such part thereof as may be shown 
to have been received as compen- 
sation for personal services actually 
rendered by the surviving spouse, 
or derived originally from such 
compensation, or from separate 
property of the surviving spouse. 
In no case shall such interest, in- 
cluded in the gross estate of the 
decedent, be less than the value of 


such part of the community prop- 
erty as was subject to the deced- 
ent’s power of testamentary dispo- 
sition.” 

In regard to the taxation of in- 
surance proceeds from policies on 
the lives of husbands and wives in 
community-property states, the law 
was amended to provide that pre- 
miums paid out of community prop- 
erty by the insured and spouse 
shall be considered to have been 
paid by the insured, “except such 
part thereof, as may be shown to 
have been received as compensation 
for personal services actually ren- 
dered by the surviving spouse or 
derived originally from such com- 
pensation or from separate prop- 
erty of the surviving spouse; and 
the term ‘incidents of ownership’ 
includes incidents of ownership 
possessed by the decedent at his 
death as community manager.” 
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In two unanimous decisions, the 
United States Supreme Court has 
upheld these amendments to the 
Federal Estate Tax Law, namely 
in Fernandez v. Wiener and United 
States v. Rompel, Jr., both handed 
down on December 10, 1945. Fur- 
thermore, the Court of Claims of 
the United States, on December 3, 
1945, in Rule v. United States, 
ruled that the entire proceeds of 
life insurance for which the premi- 
ums were paid out of joint bank 
accounts in a community-property 
state were includible in the estate 
of the insured, although he died in 
1936, prior to the 1942 amend- 
ments. A discussion of these three 
decisions follows: 

Fernandez v. Wiener: 

This case came to the United 
States Supreme Court on an appeal 
from the District Court of the 
United States for the Eastern Dis- 
trict of Louisiana. The Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue had lev- 
ied an estate tax on the termina- 
tion of the marital community by 
the death of the husband, a domi- 
ciled resident of Louisiana, the tax 
being measured by the value of the 
entire community property. He had 
also ineluded in the decedent’s 
gross estate the entire proceeds of 
insurance policies on the decedent’s 
life. 

The decedent and his wife, both 
residents of Louisiana, were mar- 
ried in 1907, and with the excep- 
tion of certain real estate located 
in Mississippi, all the property of 
the decedent at the time of his 


The United States Supreme Court 


in December handed down two unanimous 


decisions upholding the 


1942 amendments to the Internal 
Revenue Code bearing on the 
controversial subject of taxation 


in community-property states. 


Another pertinent case is also cited. 


_A Spectator Sta y Analysis 


death was held in ownership by the 
marital community which existed 
between him and his wife. At no 
time during the existence of the 
community was the wife gainfully 
employed outside the household, 


nor did she receive from any one. 


any salary or other compensation 
for personal services, nor was any 
part of the community property 
derived originally from any sepa- 
rate property of her own. 

When the Federal estate tax re- 
turn was filed, only one-half of the 
net value of the community prop- 
erty was reported as subject to the 
tax, and only one-half of the pro- 
ceeds of 15 policies of insurance 
on the life of the decedent, all of 
which were (a) effected by deced- 
ent during the marriage, (b) named 
the wife as beneficiary, and (c) 
reserved the right to the insured 
to change the beneficiary, was in- 
cluded. All of the premiums on 
these policies had been paid from 
community funds. The commission- 
er assessed a deficiency in estate 
tax based upon the failure to in- 


clude in the gross estate subject 
to tax, the entire value of all the 
community property and the pro- 
ceeds of the 15 insurance policies. 

The representatives of the de- 
cedent’s estate argued that the na- 
ture of community property is such 
that the husband and wife each has, 
by virtue of the establishment of 
their marital community, and from 
its beginning, a present half inter- 
est in such property; that the death 
of either effects no transfer or re- 
linquishment of any interest in the 
property other than that of the 
half share which the decedent had 
before his death; and that the sur- 
vivor in consequence of the death 
of the other spouse acquires no new 
or different interest in the prop- 
erty, but only retains the half share 
he or she had prior to the death. 

The Court points out, however, 
that by the law of Louisiana, every 
marital status subject to the laws 
of the state superinduces a partner- 
ship, or community, of the spouse 
with respect to property in the state 

(Continued on page 52) 
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Life Insurance 


Public Service Program Continues 


As a public service to the 70 million owners of life 
insurance and to the nation as a whole, the Life 
Insurance Companies in America have conducted 
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One of a series of 1000-line newspaper ads appearing in the 1945-1946 
campaign. 


since 1943 an educational program to help avoid 
inflationary price rises. 


The original objectives of this program are as 
important as ever. Informational messages will 
continue in more than 300 daily newspapers and 
four leading farm magazines. Americans are urged 
to follow the recommendation of our Government 
to buy only what they really need until civilian 
goods are plentiful; to buy Government Bonds; 
hold on to their War Bonds and life insurance and 
maintain their savings accounts. 


This program is of great interest to all life in- 
surance agents. They have cooperated with the 
companies in extending its influence. By their 
sale of War Bonds and Stamps, the agents of the 
country have made a great contribution not only 
to the war effort, but to the whole anti-inflation 


pre gram. 


This public service program is an investment in 
the future economic security of every individual 
American and especially of the more than 70 mil- 
lion life insurance policyholders. It has gained the 
recognition and endorsement of outstanding lead- 


ers in every walk of life. 


Life insurance companies that have made individual appropriations for the continuation of this program 


Hartford, Conn. 
Topeka, Kans. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Macon, Ga. 

Des Moines, Iowa 
Lincoln, Nebr. 
Montclair, N. J. 
Pittsfield, Mass. 


Aetna Life Insurance Co 
The American Home Life Insurance Co 
The Baltimore Life Insurance Co 

The Bankers Health & Life Insurance Co 
Bankers Life Co 

Bankers Life Insurance Co. of Nebraska 
Bankers National Life Insurance Co 
Berkshire Life Insurance Co 

Boston Mutual Life Insurance Co Boston, Mass. 
Brotherhood Mutual Life Insurance Co Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Business Men’s Assurance Co. of America. . . Kansas City, Mo. 
California-Western States Life Ins. Co Sacramento, Calif. 
The Canada Life Assurance Co Toronto, Canada 
Central Life Assurance Society Des Moines, lowa 
Central Life Insurance Co. of Illinois Chicago, Ill. 
The Columbus Mutual Life Insurance Co Columbus, Ohio 
Commonwealth Life Insurance Co Louisville, Ky. 
Connecticut General Life Insurance Co Hartford, Conn 
The Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Co Hartford, Conn. 
Continental Life Insurance Co., Inc Washington, D.C. 


aera Toronto, Canada 
..Waterloo, Canada 
Raleigh, N. C. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Jamestown, N. Y. 
Washington, D. C. 
Des Moines, Iowa 
Columbus, Ohio 
Detroit, Mich. 
Chicago, IIl. 


The Crown Life Insurance Co. . 
Dominion Life Assurance Co 
Durham Life Insurance Co eee 
Empire Life & Accident Insurance Co 
Empire State Mutual Life Insurance Co 
Equitable Life Insurance Co 

Equitable Life Insurance Co. of Iowa 
Farm Bureau Life Insurance Co 

Federal Life & Casualty Co 

Federal Life Insurance Co 

Che Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance Co 
Franklin National Life Insurance Co 
General American Life Insurance Co 
Great National Life Insurance Co 

The Great-West Life Assurance Co 
Guarantee Mutual Life Co 

Guarantee Reserve Life Insurance Co 
The Guardian Life Ins. Co. of America 
Guardian Life Insurance Co. of Texas 
Home Beneficial Life Insurance Co., Inc 


Greenville, S. C. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Dallas, Tex. 
Winnipeg, Canada 
Omaha, Neb. 
Fort Collins, Colo. 
New York, N. Y. 


Richmond, Va. 
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Philadelphia, Pa. 


Dallas, Tex. 














Home Life Insurance Co 

Hoosier Farm Bureau Life Insurance Co. 
Interstate Life & Accident Co 

Jefferson National Life Insurance Co... . . 
Jefferson Standard Life Insurance Co.. 
John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Co. . . 
Liberty Life Insurance Co 

Liberty National Life Insurance Co 
Life & Casualty Insurance Co. of Tennessee. . Nashville, Tenn. 
The Life Insurance Co. of Vi irginia 
Lincoln Liberty Life Insurance Co 
The Lincoln National Life Insurance Co... 
The Manhattan Life Insurance Co......... 
The Manufacturers Life Insurance Co.... 
Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co. . 
The Massachusetts Protective Life As. Co 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co a 
The Midland Mutual Life Insurance Co 
The Midwest Life Insurance Co 
The Minnesota Mutual Life Insurance Co. . 
Missouri Insurance Co 
Monarch Life Insurance Co 
Monumental Life Insurance Co 
The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co 
Mutual Savings Life Insurance Co 
National Guardian Life Insurance Co. . 
National Home Life Assurance Co 
The National Life & Accident Insurance Co 
National Life Insurance Co 

National Public Service Insurance Co 
New England Mutual Life Insurance Co 
New York Life Insurance Co 

North American Life Assurance Co 
North American Life & Casualty Co 
Northern Life Insurance Co 

The Northwestern Mutual Life Ins. Co 
Northwestern National Life Ins. Co 
Occidental Life Insurance Co 


Lincoln, Nebr. 
.Fort Wayne, Ind. 
New York, N. Y. 
Toronto, Canada 
Springfield, Mass. 
Worcester, Mass. 
. .New York, N. Y. 
. Columbus, Ohio 
Lincoln, Nebr. 
St. Paul, Minn. 
mie Rede St. Louis, Mo. 
. Springfield, Mass. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Newark, N. J. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Madison, Wis. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Montpelier, Vt. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Boston, Mass. 
New York, N. Y. 
Toronto, Canada 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Raleigh, N.C. 


Home Friendly Insurance Co. of Maryland. . .Baltimore, Md. 
_.New York, N. Y. 

_ Indianapolis, Ind. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
..Greensboro, N. C. 
Boston, Mass. 
Greenville, S. C. 
Birmingham, Ala. 


Richmond, Va. 


The Ohio National Life Insurance Co....... Cincinnati, Ohio 


The Ohio State Life Insurance Co........... Columbus, Ohio 
Old Dominion Life Insurance Co .......-Richmond, Va. 
Oregon Mutual Life Insurance Co............ Portland, Ore. 
Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Co......... Los Angeles, Calif. 


The Paul Revere Life Insurance Co. ....... . Worcester, Mass. 
Peninsular Life Insurance Co.............. Jacksonville, Fla. 
The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co Philadelphia, Pa. 
Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Co........ Hartford, Conn. 
Provident Life & Accident Ins. Co .Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Provident Life Insurance Co . Bismarck, N. Dak. 
Provident Mutual Life Ins. Co. of Phila... . . . Philadelphia, Pa. 
The Prudential Insurance Co. of America Newark, N. J. 
Public Service Life, Health & Accident Co... .Seattle, Wash. 


Republic Life Insurance Co ..Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Republic National Life Insurance Co........ Dallas, Tex. 
Rio Grande National Life Insurance Co Dallas, Tex. 


.. Winston-Salem, N. C. 
sicaher pie Binghamton, N. Y. 
Roanoke, Va. 

Dallas, Tex. 

SM OPN Ne Raleigh, N. C. 
TSE See, Worcester, Mass. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Security Life & Trust Co... .. 
Security Mutual Life Insurance Co 
Shenandoah Life Insurance Co.,Inc.......... 
Southwestern Life Insurance Co 
State Capitol Life Insurance Co 

State Mutual Life Assurance Co 

State National Life Insurance Co 


State Reserve Life Insurance Co........... Fort Worth, Tex. 
Sun Life Assurance Co. of Canada........ Montreal, Canada 
Sun Life Insurance Co. of America......... Baltimore, Md. 
The Travelers Insurance Co.............. Hartford, Conn. 


a Sie ee Little Rock, Ark. 
Union Life Insurance Co., Inc............... Richmond, Va. 
United Insurance Co Chicago, Ill. 
The United States Life Insurance Co. in n the City of New York 
New York, N. Y. 
Washington National Insurance Co.. .. Evanston, Ill. 
West Coast Life Insurance Co........... ‘San Francisco, Calif. 
Western Life Insurance Co Helena, Mont. 
Western Reserve Life Insurance Co Austin, Tex. 
Woodmen Central Life Insurance Co Lincoln, Nebr. 


Union Life Insurance Co 


In addition to members of the Institute of Life Insurance included in the above list, the following members 
also have a share in the program through a contribution from the Institute’s budget 


The American Hospital & Life Ins. Co. San Antonio, Tex. 
The Amer. Life & Accident Ins. Co. of Ky Louisville, Ky. 
Beneficial Life Insurance Co Salt Lake City, U tah 
The Columbian National Life Insurance Co Boston, Mass. 
Confederation Life Association Toronto, Canada 
Continental American Life Insurance Co... Wilmington, Del. 
The Farmers & Bankers Life Insurance Co. . . . Wichita, Kans. 
Fidelity Union Life Insurance Co Dallas, Tex. 
The Franklin Life Insurance Co Springfield, Til. 
Girard Life Insurance Co Philadelphia, Pa. 
The Great American Life Insurance Co... Hutchinson, Kans. 
The Great Lakes Mutual Life Ins. Co Detroit, Mich. 
Gulf Life Insurance Co Jacksonville, Fla. 
Home Security Life Insurance Co Durhan, N. C. 
Home State Life Insurance Co Oklahoma City, Okla. 
The Imperial Life Assurance Co. of Canada Toronto, Can. 
Kansas City Life Insurance Co Kansas City, Mo. 
Kentucky Central Life & Accident Ins. Co. , Anchorage, Ky. 
Kentucky Home Mutual Life Insurance Co”. . Louisville, Ky. 
The Knights Life Insurance Co. of America. . . Pittsburgh, Pa. 
The London Life Insurance Co London, Canada 
The Mutual Life Ins. Co. of New York New York, N. Y. 
Mutual Trust Life Insurance Co Chicago, Ill. 


New World Life Insurance Co Seattle, Wash. 
North Carolina Mutual Life Insurance Co Durham, N. C. 


Occidental Life Ins. Co. of California... . 
The Old Line Life Ins. Co. of America 
Pan-American Life Insurance Co 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
New Orleans, La. 


Pennsylvania Mutual Life Insurance Co .Philadelphia, Pa. 
Peoples Life Insurance Co................. Frankfort, Ind. 
Philadelphia Life Insurance Co........... Philadelphia, Pa. 


Pilot Life Insurance Co Greensboro, N. C. 
Protective Life Insurance Co Birmingham, Ala. 
Puritan Life Insurance Co. of Rhode Island. Providence, R. I. 
Reliance Life Insurance Co. of Pittsburgh... . . Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Reserve Loan Life Insurance Co. of Texas. . . Dallas, Tex. 
Seaboard Life Insurance Co Houston, Tex. 
Security Life & Accident Co Denver, Colo. 
Southern Life & Health Insurance Co...... Birmingham, Ala. 
Soutlfland Life Insurance Co Dallas, Tex. 
Standard. Life Insurance Co Jackson, Miss. 
Texas Life Insurance Co Waco, Tex. 
The Union Central Life Insurance Co.. Cincinnati, Ohio 
United Benefit Life Insurance Co .........Omaha, Nebr. 
The Wisconsin Life Insurance Co...... Madison, Wis. 
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T the close of December of 
A 1945, the life insurance 
owned by people of the 
United States and held in private 
life insurance companies amount- 
ed to approximately $154,600,000,- 
000 which was an increase of some 
$40,000,000,000 since the outbreak 
of the Second World War. Actual- 
ly, the increase was for 35 per 
cent within that time. Holgar J. 
Johnson, president of the Institute 
of Life Insurance, points out that 
the average protection per family 
in this country is now up about 
$1,000 to stand at $4,500. Further- 
more, he estimates that there are 
now 71,000,000 policyholders in 
the nation; an average of two per 
family. 

More than half the increase 
during the war years was in ordi- 
nary policies which showed a gain 
of $25,000,000,000 since 1939 and 
advanced by $6,400,000,000 during 
1945 alone. The increase in group 
life insurance was for $8,400,000,- 
000 but percentagewise it amount- 
ed to 60 per cent. Group business 
in 1945 reflected the reconversion 
problem and showed a slight de- 
crease for the year. During the 
war period, too, industrial life in- 
surance gained by $7,100,000,000 
and went ahead by $1,200,000,000 
in 1945. 

The aggregate paid in benefits 
by life insurance companies dur- 
ing six years just past amounted 
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to $15,100,000,000 and was $2, 
680,000,000 sin 1945 alone. Death 
benefits only, apart from all 
others, amounted to $1,300,000,- 
000 in 1945 while total death ben- 
efits paid throughout the war pe- 
riod aggregated $6,600,000,000 of 
which less than 4 per cent were 
war death claims. 

Assets of life insurance com- 
panies in the United States stand 
at some $44,700,000,000 now. The 
investments in government bonds 
make up about 45 per cent of total 
assets and increased about $15,- 
000,000,000 since 1939. Signifi- 
cant move during 1945 was the es- 
tablishment by the life insurance 
companies of the Medical Re- 
search Fund whereby $3,500,000 
will be expended in the next six 
years for research, focusing first 
on the heart and the arteries. 


Convention Month 


December was decidedly “con- 
vention month” in the life insur- 
ance business with most of the 
more important associations hold- 
ing their annual meetings in New 


Paul F. Clark, president of the John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, points out a feature on an arresting scale model of the company’s new 
$15,000,000 home office structure—to be Boston's tallest—to U. S. Senator 
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David I. Walsh and Guy W. Cox, chairman of the company board of directors. 






York City. Exception to this was 
the meeting of the National As. 
sociation of Insurance Commis- 
sioners which elected Robert E. 
Dineen, insurance superintendent 
of New York, as vice-president of 
the organization. The midyear 
gathering of the NAIA was fully 
reported in our December issue. 

At the annual meeting of the In- 
stitute of Life Insurance, Leroy A. 
Lincoln, president of the Metro- 
politan Life, was elected chairman 
of the board and succeeded Claris 
Adams, president of Ohio State 
Life, in that post. At the same 
time, O. J. Arnold, president of 
Northwestern National Life of 
Minneapolis, was re-elected to the 
board of directors. New directors 
elected included Lewis W. Doug- 
las, president of Mutual Life of 
New York; Edwin W. Craig, presi- 
dent of National Life & Accident; 
Harry W. Manning, vice-president 
and managing director of Great- 
West Life of Winnipeg; and 
George A. White, president of 
State Mutual Life of Worcester. 
Those who retired from the board 
of the Institute were George L. 
Harrison, president of New York 
Life; C. A. Craig, executive com- 
mittee chairman of National Life 
& Accident; Arthur B. Wood, pres- 
ident of Sun Life of Canada; and 
M. Albert Linton, president of 
Provident Mutual Life at Phila- 
delphia. Holgar J. Johnson re- 
mains as president of the Institute 
of Life Insurance. 


Life Association 


At the annual meeting of the 
Life Insurance Association of 
America, George Willard Smith, 
president of New England Mutual 
Life, was elected president. The 
same gathering elected the follow- 
ing to the board of directors: Paul 
F. Clark, president of John Han- 
cock Mutual Life; James A. Ful- 
ton, president of Home Life; A. 
J. McAndless, president of Lin- 
coln National Life; Francis W. 
Cole, board chairman of the Trav- 
elers; Arthur M. Collens, presi- 
dent of Phoenix Mutual Life; and 
Asa V. Call, president of Pacific 
Mutual Life. Of this group, the 
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first four are new members who 
were elected for three-year terms. 
Mr. Collens fills the one-year un- 
expired term left by the resigna- 
tion of Morgan B. Brainard, presi- 
dent of Aetna Life; and Mr. Call 
was re-elected for a _ three-year 
term. 


Medical Fund 


December also saw the election 
of officers for the Life Insurance 
Medical Research Fund who are 
as follows: M Albert Linton, Prov- 
ident Mutual, chairman; Leroy A. 
Lincoln, Metropolitan, vice-chair- 
man; Leigh Cruess, Mutual Life 
of New York, secretary; and Mor- 
gan B. Brainard, Jr., Aetna, trea- 
surer. Membership in the Fund 
now includes 137 life insurance 
companies which do about 92 per 
cent of United States life insur- 
ance business* In addition, there 
are 10 Canadian companies in the 
Fund and they contribute on the 
basis of their United States busi- 
ness. Contributions from the mem- 
bership total some $580,000 an- 
nually. The advisory council of 
the Fund, under the chairmanship 
of Dr. Francis G. Blake, dean of 
the Yale Medical School, consid- 
ered requests for grants of funds 
and recommended eight such 
grants for a total of $126,525 to 
the following six medical schools: 
University of Pennsylvania, South- 
western Medical College, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, Yale Univer- 
sity, Washington University and 
Columbia University. The grants 
are all for research in the field of 
cardio-vascular diseases. 


HOLU Association 


During the second week of De- 
cember, the Home Office Life Un- 
derwriters Association staged a 
three-day annual meeting at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania in New York 
City. The sessions reflected the 
Seriousness of the problems that 
lie before the members as the na- 
tion returns to a peacetime basis. 
At the conclusion of the sessions, 
Pearce Shepherd, of the Pruden- 
tial, was elected president of the 
association. Other officers named 
were as follows: Douglas S. Craig, 





Metropolitan Life, and Walter O. 
Menge, Lincoln National ° Life, 
vice-presidents; Andrew C. Web- 
ster, Mutual Life of New York, 
secretary; Marshall L. Cleaves, 
Home Life of New York, treasur- 
er; and George W. Cheney, Phoe- 
nix Mutual Life, editor. The exec- 
utive council new members are 
Wray M. Bell, London Life; Wil- 
liam E. Creery, Provident Mutual 
Life; Thomas K. Dodd, Connecti- 
cut Mutual Life; and Michael 
Marchese, Massachusetts Mutual 
Life. 
Accident Group 

Somewhat over a year ago, the 
Bureau of Personal Accident & 
Health Underwriters (not to be 
confused with the Health & Acci- 
dent Underwriters Conference nor 
the National Association of Acci- 
dent & Health Underwriters) de- 
cided that the future of the busi- 
ness and its present expansion de- 
manded that the association 
broaden the scope of its activities 
and prepare to play a larger part 
in the guidance and disposition of 


the accident and health business 
of member companies. That deci- 
sion was shortly followed by the 
appointment of Joseph F. Foll- 
mann as manager of the bureau. 
At the annual meeting, held re- 
cently in Atlantic City, Ray L. 
Hills, secretary of the Great Amer- 
ican Indemnity Company and in 
charge of its accident and health 
division, was elected chairman of 
the governing committee of the 
Bureau. At the close of the ses- 
sions, three steps had been in- 
augurated on the basis of recom- 
mendations -made by Manager 
Follmann. They include complete 
revision of the manual of occu- 
pational classifications; appoint- 
ment of new standing committee 
to formulate a new public rela- 
tions program and coordinate that 
with the work of the Association 
of Casualty & Surety Executives, 


the Health & Accident Underwrit- 


ers Conference and the various 
life insurance associations in the 
accident and health field; and the 
setting up of a social security 
committee to meet a growing de- 
mand for wider coverages and to 
keep members informed of social 
security plans in the various 
States. 

Harvey Prevost, of the United 
States Fidelity & Guaranty and re- 
tiring-chairman of the governing 
committee of the Bureau, reported 
for the 39 member companies that 





At the annzal meeting of the Life Insurance Association of America (left 
to right): Franklin D’Olier. chairman, The Prudential Insurance Company of 
America: Thomas I. Parkinson, president, Equitable Life Assurance Society 
of the United States; and Gerard S. Nollen, president, Bankers Life Company. 
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THE PRUDENTIAL ADVANCES CHIEF EXECUTIVES 


FRANKLIN D’OLIER 


After a fifth of a century of service, Franklin D’Olier retired 
as president of The Prudential Insurance Company of Amer- 
ica on Dec. 31, 1945. Carrol M. Shanks, executive vice- 
president, was elected president of the company as of 
January 1, 1946. 

Mr. D’Olier has served as a director of the Prudential for 
20 years and, in order that the company may have the bene- 
fit of his long experience, he has been elected chairman of 
the board of directors. 

Mr. Shanks entered the service of the Prudential as assist- 
ant solicitor in the Law Department in July, 1932, and prior 
to becoming executive vice-president was vice-president and 
general solicitor. During Mr. D’Olier’s absence in Germany 
and Japan on a Governmental mission, Mr. Shanks served 





CARROL M. SHANKS 


as acting president. He was elected to the board of direc- 
tors June 12, 1945. Mr. Shanks was formerly associated with 
the law firm of Root, Clark, Buckner and Ballantine of New 
York, and also served as a member of the faculty of Colum- 
bia University Law School and as an associate professor of 
law at Yale University. 

Mr. D’Olier had completed 20 years of service with the 
Prudential as of December 31, 1945, during which time he 
served as executive vice-president, and later as president. 
In addition to his many other activities, he is chairman of 
the United States Strategic Bombing Survey, which has com- 
pleted its study of the effect of the air attacks on Germany 
and will shortly render a similar report on its findings in con- 
nection with operations over the island kingdom of Japan. 








chairman and the following mem- 











their business increased by $20,- 
000,000 in 1944 for a percentage 
increase over 1943 of some 17 per 
cent. Provocative question he 
asked was “Does the almost infi- 
nite variety of existing policy con- 
tracts really serve every possible 
and insurable need, or is there 
much which may be discarded and 
some or many open spaces that we 
would do well to bridge?” 


Hemispheric Conference 


At a meeting held in New York 
City during the second week of 
the past month, the insurance com- 
mittee of the United States Chem- 
ber of Commerce voted to hold a 
Hemispheric Insurance Confer- 
ence in New York City on May 14- 
17 of 1946. This Conference, to 
which will be invited insurance 
executives from all countries in 
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the Western Hemisphere, had orig- 
inally been scheduled for Havana, 
Cuba, early in February. Time 
for completing arrangements for 
the Conference was lacking, how- 
ever, and the date and place were 
changed to New York City. Chester 
O. Fischer, vice-president of 
Massachusetts Mutual Life and 
chairman of the Chamber’s insur- 
ance committee, said that the 
gathering in May will be the first 
time that all insurance executives 
in this Hemisphere have been 
brought together. Understanding 
and cooperation along insurance 
lines will be Conference aims. 

The insurance committee of the 
Chamber of Commerce has also 
appointed a subcommittee on State 
and Federal legislation which is 
composed of W. E. McKell, vice- 
president of American Surety, as 


bers: W. Ross McCain, president 
of Aetna Insurance Company; 
Chase M. Smith, general counsel 
of Lumbermen’s Mutual Casualty; 
and Claris Adams, president of 
Ohio State Life. 


Agency Management 


Organization of the Life Insur- 
ance Agency Management Associ- 
ation, which begins to function 
January 1 (as the merger of the 
Association of Life Agency Offi- 
cers and the Life Insurance Sales 
Research Bureau) was completed 
with the creation of four division- 
al units to function under Manag- 
ing Director John Marshall Hol- 
combe, Jr. The new divisional di- 
rectors were announced by Wen- 
dell F. Hanselman, president of 
the Association, as follows: 
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Institutional Relations Divi- 
sion: Capt. Charles J. Zimmerman, 
U.S.N.R. 

Company Relations 
Lewis W. S. Chapman. 

Administrative Division: Miss 
Elizabeth C. Stevens. 

Research Division: John Mar- 
shall Holcombe, Jr., acting as in- 
terim director in addition to over- 
all direction of the organization, 
pending selection of the new di- 
rector for this division. 

Charles J. Zimmerman, CLU and 
former president of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters 
and long an outstanding figure in 
agency ranks, is retiring from ac- 
tive service in the Navy as a Cap- 
tain to join the Association in his 
new post as director of institu- 
tional relations. Thus the Associ- 
ation will enter a new field of ac- 
tivity under Capt. Zimmerman’s 
direction, undertaking to integrate 
and coordinate all activities with- 
in the institution that relate to 
agency management and will seek 
to bring into sharper focus the 
area of effective field management. 

Mr. Chapman and Miss Stevens 
have been with the Research Bu- 
reau for many years and are wide- 
ly known for their work there. 
They are both advanced to new 
responsibilities in the Association, 
Miss Stevens becoming secretary- 
treasurer and thus in charge of 
the administrative division; while 
Mr. Chapman becomes director of 
service and company relations. 
Laurence S. Morrison, who has 
been in charge of sales research 
for the Bureau, has been named 
research consultant. 

In announcing the organization 
details, Mr. Hanselman pointed 
out that the Divisional operations 
are being projected as a mean: 
of implementing the new Associ- 
ation’s objectives which have been 
made an integral part of the new 
constitution. These objectives. 
marking a departure in the direc- 
tion of the activities of the old 
Bureau and Association alike, are 
as follows: 


Division: 


1. To provide sound and progressive 
leadership in agency management in 
all its phases and to encourage, de- 
velop and advance the cause of life 
insurance. 

2. To uphold high principles in the 
conduct of the business of life insur- 
ance. 


3. To promote cooperation, coordi- 
nation and, exchange of ideas among 
the members of this association and 
other life insurance organizations. 


4. To initiate and conduct research 





and other activities, both within and 
without the life insurance business, 
which will improve agency manage- 
ment. 

5. To initiate and conduct research 
and other activities which will con- 
tribute to the welfare of the field or- 
ganization. 

6. To collect and disseminate infor- 
mation regarding the distribution and 
servicing of life insurance. 

7. To promote any and all other 
activities considered beneficial to the 
public in agency management opera- 
tions. 


Membership in the new Associa- 
tion as it begins operations this 
year will be 139 United States 
and Canadian companies, repre- 
senting 92 per cent of total life 
insurance in force in these two 
countries. In addition, there are 
eleven associate members, repre- 
senting companies in India, 
Sweden, Mexico, South Africa, 
Brazil and Argentina. 


Company Notes 


The Standard Life Insurance 
Company of America, at Pitts- 
burgh, has sold controlling inter- 
est in the company to Alfred Mac- 
Arthur, president of the Central 
Life Insurance Company of IIli- 
nois (Chicago) and his associates. 
Sale of the control interest in 
Standard Life was made by John 
C. Hill, president of the company. 
Mr. Hill, who has been president 
of the Standard Life since it was 
founded in 1909, now retires from 
that office and also from the direc- 
torate. Mr. MacArthur becomes 
chairman of the executive commit- 
tee of Standard Life and W. S&S. 
Penny, one of his associates, be- 
comes president of the company. 


The Royal Highlanders, which 
has home offices in Lincoln, Neb., 
has become a member of the 
American Life Convention. The 
company was formed in 1896 and 
now operates in Nebraska, Iowa, 
Kansas, Colorado, Wyoming and 
Idaho. All its business in force is 
on the ordinary plan and amount- 
ed to $9,484,000 on December 1, 
1945. Officers are Lewis E. Smith, 
president; A. R. Harris, secretary 
and treasurer; G. K. Baumgartner, 
assistant to the president; H. J. 
Bamford, agency manager; Arthur 
M. Haight, actuary; C. R. Rum- 
bolz, auditor; and Dr. W. W. Car- 
veth, medical director. 


The Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of New York has named 
four new training assistants to its 
agencies department which is 
headed by Roger Hull, vice-presi- 
dent and manager of agencies. All 
of the new men will aid Ward 
Phelps, director of training, in 
working out the company’s three- 
year training program. They are 
Lt. Col. Edward C. Danford of 
Columbus, Ohio; Lloyd F. Roberts 
of Waukesha, Wis.; Kendrick C. 
Hawkes of Denver; and T. Harry 
Bulloch of Winnipeg, Canada. 


The Guardian Life Insurance 
Company of New York has pro- 
moted Irving Rosenthal and Daniel 
J. Lyons, former assistant actua- 
ries, to be associate actuaries. In 
addition, C. C. Robinson, who has 
been executive assistant, becomes 
director of public relations. The 
office of public relations director 
is a new’ one with the Guardian. 
Mr. Robinson, who joined the com- 
pany last June after, two and a 
half years with the USAAF, was 











At the annual meeting of the Institute of Life Insurance (left to right): 
Leroy A. Lincoln, newly elected chairman of the Institute; Holgar J. Johnson, 
president: Claris Adams, retiring chairman. 
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for thirteen years editor of The 
Insurance Salesman. Besides these 
appointments, Dr. David C. Rob- 
erts, who had been serving in the 
Navy as lieutenant commander, 
has rejoined the Guardian in his 
former post of assistant medical 
director. 


The National Life Insurance 
Company of Montpelier, Vt., has 
made public the fact that Deane 
C. Davis, vice-president and gen- 
eral counsel, was elected one of 
the nine members of the board of 
governors of the American Bar 
Association. He was also elected 
one of the three members of the 
budget committee of the ABA at 
the annual meeting of that body 
in Cincinnati on December 21. 


The Connecticut Mutual Life In- 
surance Company of Hartford 
notes that Henry C. Hall, super- 
visor of its farm loans, has been 
elected chairman of the Farm 
Study Conference for 1946. The 
Conference, which was formed in 
February of 1945, is made up of 
farm loan executives of large life 
insurance companies. Mr. Hall 
joined the Connecticut Mutual in 
1934. During the war he served 
as lieutenant colonel in the Chem- 
ical Warfare Service both here 
and overseas. 


The John Hancock Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of Boston, of 
which Paul F. Clark is president, 
will start at once on construction 
of a new twenty-six story home 
office building. The structure will 
rise 417 feet above the sidewalk 
and will occupy a site 290 feet by 








Northwestern National Life Annual Statement 





First to Be Published ... Again! ... This Year 


The sixty-first annual statement 
of the Northwestern National Life 
Insurance Company of Minneapo- 
lis, reflects a continuation of the 
service being rendered its policy- 
holders by this company. During 
1945 premiums paid by Northwest- 
ern National Life policyholders to 
the company for savings and pro- 
tection totaled $16,086,223, an all- 
time high. Total income reached 
$25,242,268, also a new high peak. 

Death payments were $3,525,274 
during 1945 as compared to $3,372,- 
624 in 1944. Although the war 
ended officially in Europe in May 
and in the Pacific in August, com- 
bat death claims were 22 per cent 
greater in 1945 than in 1944 but 
still amounted to only 10 per cent 
of the total death claims paid in 
1945. A continuing reduction in 
civilian death ratios partially off- 
set war death claims. 


Payments to living policyholders, 
aside from policy loans, were $3,- 
210,705 making a combined total of 
$6,735,979 paid to policyholders 
and beneficiaries during 1945. Since 
organization in 1885 the company 
has paid policyholders and benefi- 
ciaries more than $143,000,000. 

Sales of new ordinary business 
during 1945 showed a moderate in- 
crease of 10 per cent over 1944, 
Group insurance in force declined 
during the year but total insurance 
in force increased by $29,366,423 as 
of Dec. 31, 1945. 

Total insurance in force in 
Northwestern National aggregated 
$616,063,402, assets reached $126,- 
962,632 and capital, voluntary con- 
tingency reserves and other sur- 
plus funds for further protection 
of policyholders beyond legal re- 
quirements reached a new high of 
$9,715,963 by the end of 1945. 








270 feet east of the present home 
office. It will be bounded by Berk- 
eley and Stuart Streets and St. 
James Avenue. The present John 
Hancock Hall will be torn down 
at the site of the new structure. 

The Federal Life Insurance 
Company of Chicago has named 
Carlos E. Harrison, CLU, to be 
division manager in its St. Louis 
territory. He is a leading per- 
sonal producer who has been a 
member of the company’s top pro- 
ducer club for the past two years. 
In 1944 he was runner-up to the 











At the annual meeting of the Life Insurance Association of America (left to right): Bruce 
E. Shepherd, manager, Dave E. Satterfield, Jr., executive director; James A. Fulton, presi- 
dent of the Home Life Insurance Company of New York, retiring president; and George 
Willard Smith, president, New England Mutual Life of Boston, newly-elected president of 


the Association. 
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agent designated as most valu- 
able to the company. 

William Elliott and Ervin R. 
Hurst were elected vice-presidents 
of the Philadelphia Life at the De- 
cember meeting of its board of di- 
rectors. 

At the same meeting Joseph E. 
Colen, president, Machined Metals 
Company; Charles S. Krumrine, 
president, Liberty Title & Trust 
Co.; William R. K. Mitchell, vice- 
president, Provident Trust Co., and 
Leonard A. Talone, Esq., were 
elected to serve on the board. All 
are prominent in the business and 
civie life of the home territory. 

Dr. James R. Gudger, now on 
terminal leave of his Navy duties, 
rejoined Mutual Life Jan. 2 as a 
medical director, according to an 
announcement by Dr. William M. 
Bradshaw, medical director. Dr. 
Gudger had been with the company 
from 1937 until 1939 when he 
joined Connecticut Mutual, staying 
there until his entry into the armed 
services. 

A. M. Burke, mortgage loan rep- 
resentative in Chicago, has been ap- 
pointed assistant to the president of 
Occidental Life of California, ac- 
cording to an announcement by 
President Dwight L. Clarke. Mr. 
Burke already has assumed his new 
duties, with offices in Los Angeles. 

S. C. McEvenue has been ap- 
pointed a vice-president of Canada 
Life Assurance. . 
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COL. WALTER I. BLACK 
Col. Black, a distinguished veteran of World 
War |, who participated in five major cam- 
paigns and traveled in 14 countries in World 
War Il, has been appointed manager at 
Cincinnati for the Commonwealth Life of 
Louisville, Ky. Former Omaha general 
agent of the John Mutual Life, Col. Black 
rose from the rank of Captain to command- 
ing officer of the 312th air service group. 








PERSPECTIVES AND 
HORIZONS 


(Concluded from Page 14) 


forfeiting his license and being put 
out of business if he fails to observe 
the legally-authorized fire rates which 
generally are published with a dif- 
ferential between the building rate 
and the contents rate. It doesn’t take 
a very smart (albeit unscrupulous) 
out-of-State broker’ to underbid the 
resident agent by simply quoting the 
(lower) building rate for both build- 
ing and contents. 

If the out-of-State broker is caught 
at it, he pleads unfamiliarity with 
local rating; the second time he is 
slapped on the wrist; the third time 
he sends a hireling in to take the 
dressing down and offer immediate 
and humble cancellation; and the 
fourth time the State may cancel his 
license, but he gets another broker 
to “front” for him in that State (be- 
cause he’s fronting for the other fel- 
low in some other State). Even if 
worse comes to worst (which is indeed 
a seldom occurrence), and his license 
is cancelled and he is effectively 
blocked from further writing in that 
State, he can still laugh it off be- 
cause he has jeopardized only 2 per 
cent or 3 per cent of his national vol- 
ume. This is known as big-broker 


service which a resident agent is not 
in a position to give his customers. So 
agents, despairing of justice from 
impotent State insurance superin- 
tendents, struck blindly back with the 
aid of their legislators and devised 
countersignature laws as a partial 
tariff wall against non-resident cheat- 
ers. Moreover, these countersignature 
laws hurt agents themselves—non- 
resident, law-abiding agents properly 
controlling and placing business in 
other States. 

If some State superintendent really 
wants to curb the iniquitous counter- 
signature evil (bearing, as some say 
it does, upon interstate commerce) 
might he not well correct the root 
condition from which it sprang; might 
he not even like to propose that all 





State insurance departments accept 
certified convictions from other State 
insurance departments so that the 
cheating broker will them be sum- 
moned by his own home State, thereby 
finding 100 per cent of his business in 
jeopardy? 

These are some of the basic proposi- 
tions we don’t know much about, but 
have been stalking and circling 
around during the year just closed. It 
is probable that 1946 will be a more 
comfortable year with considerable 
easing of daily business tension. It 
should be a good year in which to 
contemplate our 1948 deadline. That 
may be the last deadline there will 
be any use of our contemplating. Even 
the Fates have other business to at- 
tend. 


LIFETIME INDEMNITY 
FOR 
SICKNESS DISABILITY 


Written in combination with life 
insurance plans, including Term. 


First-day coverage if desired. 


Women written also. 


Not house-confining first year. 


Liberal policy definition governs 
house-confinement requirement after 


first year. 


Ask for“The Policy With a Heart” 


when inquiring. 


Occidental Life Ins 
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Col. Franklin D’Olier, chairman of the board of the 
Prudential, may be the Republican candidate for Gov- 
ernor of New Jersey. There are several aspirants for 
the nomination and Col. D’Olier has been suggested as 
a compromise candidate in order to maintain harmony 
in the party. 

* * * 

Election of several new officers were announced 
recently by the Prudential Insurance Company of 
America, following a meeting of the board of di- 
rectors. 

H. Woodruff Tatlock, who has been assistant trea- 
surer, was elected treasurer to succeed Clifford W. 
Brown, recently retired from that office. David M. 
Scott, supervisor, becomes assistant treasurer. 

Edward M. Neumann, assistant actuary, was elected 
an associate actuary, and two new assistant actuaries 
are James R. Dalrymple and Bert A. Winter, the latter 
two having been actuarial supervisors. 

William Mitscher, Jr., who has been assistant trea- 
surer, was promoted to assistant secretary. 

James R. Reynaud was advanced from assistant su- 
pervisor to supervisor; Richard S. Hevener, from man- 
ager of Northern New Jersey Mortgage Loan Office to 
supervisor in the home office; Ernest A. Evans, from 
manager Ordinary Service Department to assistant su- 
pervisor; Bernard H. Jones, from supervising manager 
Mortgage Loan Dept., Real Estate Division, to as- 
sistant supervisor; Warren P. Kinsey, from assistant 
manager, Ordinary Policy Dept. 2 to manager of same. 

* * * 

John W. Stedman, vice-president of the Prudential, 
who has been in charge of the bond department for 
over 30 years, retired as of Dec. 31. He will continue, 
however, to represent the company in railroad reor- 
ganization proceedings and other matters. 

Caleb Stone, vice-president, who has been associated 
with Mr. Stedman in the bond department for many 
years, is now in charge of the department. Prior to 
becoming associated with the Prudential in 1931, Mr. 
Stone was with the National City Co., security affiliate 
of the National City Bank of New York. 

* * * 

Frederick H. Ecker, chairman of the board, and 
Leroy A. Lincoln, president of Metropolitan Life, have 
announced the following appointments made by the 
company’s board of directors: 

James R. Herman has been appointed secretary of 
the Metropolitan Life. He will succeed James P. Brad- 
ley, who retires as secretary after more than 50 years 
of service. Mr. Herman has been with the company 
for more than a quarter of a century. Horace R. 
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Bassford, formerly vice-president and actuary, to be 
vice-president and chief actuary. Reinhard A. Hohaus, 
formerly associate actuary, to be actuary. Malvin E. 
Davis, formerly associate actuary, to be actuary. 
James M. Campbell, formerly third vice-president, to 
be second vice-president. Gale F. Johnston, formerly 
third vice-president, to be second vice-president. 
Eugene A. Schmidt, Jr., formerly assistant treasurer, 
to be third vice-president. Lawrence K. Farrell, for- 
merly assistant vice-president to be third vice-presi- 
dent. Gilbert W. Fitzhugh, formerly assistant actu- 
ary at the home office, to be transferred to the Cana- 
dian head office as assistant general manager. T. Arnol 
Crowther, formerly administrative assistant in the 
actuarial division, to be assistant actuary. Howard 
Thiel, formerly manager, controller’s office, to be as- 
sistant controller. William S. York, to be assistant 
controller. He formerly was associated with the actu- 
arial division, and recently returned from military 
service. Harold N. Broadbent, formerly adminis- 
trative assistant in the secretary’s office, to be assistant 
secretary. Walter E. Hollenbeck, to be assistant sec- 
retary. He is clerk of the board of directors and its 
committees and secretary to the chairman of the board. 
* * * 

Joseph C. Behan, vice-president, Massachusetts 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, celebrated the 50th 
anniversary of his service with that organization on 
Jan. 1. Throughout December, he was honored with 
a 50th anniversary testimonial sponsored jointly by 
the agents’ and general agents’ association. The final 
tabulations are expected to set a new high for com- 
pany procedures. 

* * % 

The Massachusetts Mutual Life of Springfield, 
Mass., has announced its decision to further develop 
the wholesale field during 1946 through the addition 
of group, group permanent and similar forms. Plans 
for the organization of a new department for this pur- 
pose are now under way, and a further announcement 
will be made later as to specific forms of coverage, 
when the company is prepared to begin issuing such 
policies. Thomas J. Connell, who has had many years’ 
experience in the group field, has been engaged as 
manager of the group department. He became officially 
associated with the Massachusetts Mutual on Jan. 1. 

* * * 

At the organizational meeting of the board of direc- 
tors of the Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
held Jan. 8, following the annual policyholder’s meet- 
ing, Calvin L. Pontius, manager of agencies since 
January, 1944, was elected vice-president and manager 
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of agencies. President E. A. Roberts announced also 
the appointment of Richard H. Hollenberg, attorney in 
the company’s law department, as assistant counsel. 
C. J. R. Sproule, investment officer, a veteran of nearly 
50 years of service, was retired. W. K. Miiler, second 
vice-president, also retired after 40 years of service. 
two years as manager of agencies, the position he as- 
sumed upon the death of Frank H. Sykes. He had wide 
experience as an agent, as an agency supervisor and 
as a supervisor of agencies before taking the reins 
as manager of agencies. 

The United States Life Insurance Company’s new 
general manager for the Philippines, Earl Carroll, left 
New York recently to take up his duties at Manila, 
where he was previously associated with the Insular 
Life Assurance Company, Ltd., as assistant general 
agent. 

* * * 

Stockholders of the Business Men’s Assurance Com- 
pany recently voted to increase the capital stock of 
the company from $1,000,000 to $2,000,000 of 20,000 
shares of $100 par value, effective Dec. 31, 1945. The 
change is to be effected by transfer of $900,000 from 
surplus account to the capital account, and by the sale 
of 1000 shares of $100 par value. There will be no pub- 
lic offering of the new stock as it is to be made avail- 
able to employees of the company who, because of their 
length of service or positions of responsibility, are to 
be given the privilege of becoming stockholders. 


Organizations 


Ernest V. Sullivan, well known insurance editor and 
writer, has joined the staff of the American Life Con- 
vention, according to an announcement by Robert L. 
Hogg, manager and general counsel of the Convention. 
Mr. Sullivan’s duties in his new position will include 
editorial and publicity work formerly assigned to David 
F. Barrett, who resigned as of Dec. 31, 1945, to devote 
his entire time to his personal trade reporting and pub- 
licity service in St. Louis. 

* %* * 

A resolution endorsing the 15-point plan for the es- 
tablishment of health centers throughout New York 
State proposed by Louis H. Pink, president of Associ- 
ated Hospital Service of New York, recently was 
passed by the Greater New York Hospital Association, 
comprising representatives of 150 New York hospitals, 
at its regular monthly meeting held at the Commerce 


RGANIZATIONS 


and Industry Association of New York, New York 
City. The resolution was passed following a talk by 
Mr. Pink concerning the plan. 


* *% 


“An insistent demand by foreigners for insurance in 
American companies” may be “reasonably expected” 
in the next few years A. H. McAulay, assistant actuary 
of National Life, told the recent meeting of the Insti- 
tute of Home Office Underwriters. Chief reason cited 
for this probable demand by Mr. McAulay was the fact 
that “the United States is the greatest industrial and 
commercial country in the world, its currency is prob- 
ably as stable as any and its insurance companies have 
earned a well-deserved. reputation for security, sta- 
bility and low net cost.” ‘ 

* * % 

Four members of the official staff of the L.I.A.A. 
were advanced by action of its board of directors. Rob- 
ert B. Crane, who has been assistant secretary since 
1930, was elected secretary. Albert Pike, Jr., as- 
sistant actuary since March of 1943, was elected 
actuary. Henry R. Glenn, formerly assistant attorney, 
and Eldon Wallingford, who has been the association’s 
attorney since September of 1944, were each made as- 
sistant general counsel, serving with John V. Bloys, 
who was elected to that office a year ago. 

* * * 


The plan for group life insurance for members of 
the Virginia Association of Insurance Agents is now 
in effect. The Life Insurance Company of Virginia is 
the underwriting company. Officers, owners and part- 
ners of member egencies receive $5,000 under the plan. 
Sub-agents, solicitors and department heads receive 
$3,000. All other employees get $1,000. Amount of 
insurance involved at the time the plan became effective 
was approximately $1,600,000 from 156 members of 
the association. Additional enrollments are being re- 
ceived and it is believed that the total will eventually 
reach approximately $2,000,000. 

* * * 

Clifford McMillan, manager for the Northwestern 
Mutual Life in New York City, was elected president 
of the Uptown Life Managers Association at the an- 
nual meeting held Friday at the Uptown Club. He 
succeeds William Bender, the retiring president. 

¥* * * 

“The Fruits of Life Insurance” was the subject of 
an address by Clancy D. Connell, president of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters, at the Jan. 4 
luncheon meeting of the Minneapolis association at the 
Curtis Hotel. 
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ACCIDENT & HEALTH 
INSURANCE SURVEY 


(Concluded from Page 29) 


a slight margin over their needs. 
During the 5-year period, for exam- 
ple, of 53 reporting mutuals, 18 
paid dividends to policyholders, 
while 35 did not. 

In 1938, stock companies wrote 
69 per cent of the business; mu- 
tuals, 26 per cent; assessment car- 
riers, 5 per cent; and reciprocals, 
0.02 per cent. In 1942, the propor- 
tions written by stock, mutual, and 
assessment carriers had changed to 
63 per cent, 33 per cent, and 4 per 
cent, respectively (Table 3). 


Of greater significance than dis- 
tribution of premiums by classes 
or types of carriers is that by 
classes of business. In 1938, the 
largest amount of premiums was 
attributable to commercial con- 
tracts, which represented 35 per 
cent of the total premiums. In 
1942, while premiums on commer- 
cial contracts had increased by 26 
per cent in amount, they were 25 
per cent of the 1942 total and had 
yielded first place to group insur- 
ance which had been in second place 
in 1938 with 24 per cent of the 
total. In 1942, group premiums, 
having increased 197 per cent since 
1938, were 40 per cent of the total. 
The largest relative increase was 
in hospitalization. Its premiums 
increased by 681 per cent, moving 
it from eighth place in 1938, with 1 
per cent of the total premiums, to 
seventh place in 1942, with 3 per 
cent of the total (Table 4). 


The volume of premiums is some- 
what overstated, since it includes 
some foreign business and provision 
in weekly premium industrial pre- 
miums for life insurance. Of the 
233 reporting, 17 carriers, or 7 per 





C. A. MUSSELMAN 


C. A. Musselman, chairman of the 
board of the Chilton Company, pub- 
lishers of The Spectator, died January 3 
in Philadelphia after a long illness. He 
was seventy-three. 

Originally secretary and treasurer of 
the publishing company in 1901, he was 
elected president in 1934 and retired 
from that position in June, 1945, to be- 
come chairman of the board. 

Active for many years in both the 
automotive and publishing fields, he had 
served on many committees in both 
fields, was a former president of Associ- 
ated Business Papers, Inc., and for many 
years was a member of the board of the 
National Publishers Association. Surviv- 
ing are his widow, a daughter, Mrs. 
Mary Acton, and a grandson, David 
Acton. 











cent wrote some foreign business, 
but it is believed that the amount 
was not significant; 160, or 68 per 
cent, reported that all their busi- 
ness was written in the United 
States or its territorial possessions. 
The remainder, 57, gave no infor- 
mation on this point, but they prob- 
ably did little, if any, foreign busi- 
ness. Many companies report that 
20 per cent of their weekly indus- 
trial premiums are charged for 
death benefits; others do not in- 
clude benefits for death by natural 
causes. 


Total net premiums written for 
1943 and 1944, for the 233 carriers, 
have been compiled from informa- 
tion supplied ‘by them. For 1943, 
they amount to $381,198,796, or an 
increase of 17 per cent over the 
amount that the same carriers 
wrote in 1942. For 1944, they 
amount to $458,790,506, or an in- 
crease of 20 per cent over 1943, and 
an increase of 150 per cent over 
1938. 

In addition to the premiums writ- 
ten under accident-and-health con- 
tracts, premiums for disability in- 








A REAL OPPORTUNITY 


A LONG ESTABLISHED EASTERN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
WRITING BOTH ORDINARY AND INDUSTRIAL, OFFERS A REAL OPPOR- 
TUNITY TO AN EXECUTIVE TRAINED MAN. THE POSITION OPEN RE- 
QUIRES A MAN WHO HAS HAD EXPERIENCE IN MANAGEMENT AND 
IMPORTANT EXECUTIVE WORK. THE SALARY WILL BE COMMENSUR- 
ATE WITH THE RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE POSITION. STATE AGE, 
EDUCATIONAL AND BUSINESS BACKGROUND. 


ADDRESS: “A. B. C., c/o THE SPECTATOR 
CHESTNUT & 56TH STREETS, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA” 
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surance written under disability 
provisions of life-insurance con- 
tracts anrounted in 1938 to $62,- 
919,862 (306 carriers); in 1942 to 
$59,473,178 (303 carriers); and in 
1948 to $57,679,334 (305 carriers)? 

Of the 234 carriers included in 
the survey, 215 furnished figures 
from which the ratio of incurred 
losses to earned premiums (less 
dividends or other refunds to pol- 
icyholders) could be calculated. The 
over-all ratio for the 215 for the 
5-year period 1938-42 was 55 per 
cent. 

The experience of the carriers 
was divided in accordance with the 
size of their loss ratios, both over- 
all and for each class of business. 
Loss ratios were then calculated by 
loss-ratio groups, each group hav- 
ing 25 per cent of the total earned 
premiums. One hundred and seven- 
teen carriers in the group having 
the lowest loss ratios had a com- 
bined loss ratio of 40 per cent; 43 
in the next group, 51 per cent; 27 
in the third group, 59 per cent; and 
28 in the group having the highest 
ratios, 72 per cent.’ Loss ratios by 
classes of business ranged from 34 
per cent for the limited business of 
61 carriers to 75 per cent for the 
group business of 60. Table 1 gives 
loss ratios in detail by class of bus- 
iness and by loss-ratio group. 

The ratios for noncancellable con- 
tracts have little value in them- 
selves or for comparison with those 
produced by other classes. Many 
carriers which have such business 
on their books have long since dis- 
continued writing new business and 
are taking heavy losses; since the 
probability of loss in this class in- 
creases with age, loss ratios for a 
short period, especially if premium 
volume is increasing, do not con- 
form to long-term results; further, 
contracts called “noncancellable” 
vary greatly in their terms. 

Ratios by class of company and 
class of business show wide varia- 
tions, due in some cases, doubtless, 
to small volume of premiums or the 
peculiar situations of single car- 
riers. Table 2 presents these ratios 
calculated from data filed by 215 
carriers, many of which furnished 
incomplete breakdowns (or none at 
all) by class of business. 

Ratios have also been calculated 
by type of carrier and class of bus- 
iness on the same basis as those 
presented in Tables 1 and 2. These 
ratios are given in Table 3. 





“Figures from Spectator Insurance 
Year Books. ‘ 
’Data in this bulletin are provisional 


and subject to correction in laterreports. 
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Table 1.--loss ratios, aceident and health insurance: 


Incurred losses to earned 


premiums 1/ by clases of business 

















055 
RATIOS 
1938-1942 
ACCIDENT 


and loss-ratio groups,2/ 1938-1942--215 carriers x 

All classes 4/ Commercial Hospitalization Group Noncancellable Franchise Monthly premium| Weekly preciun Limited 
‘oup Number | Loos | Number | Loss | Number | Loss | Number | Loss | Mumber | Loss Number | Lose | Number | Loss | Mumber | toes | Bumber Loss 
of ratio of ratio of ratio of ratio of ratio of ratio of ratio of ratio of ratio 

carriers; (%) | carriers| (%) | carriers| (%)-|carriers| (%) | carriers (%) |carriere| (¥) | carriers| (4) | carriers (f) |carriers| (%) 
Total 215 55 106 47 4a 59 60 75 35 66 14 52 5) 4o 32 ko 61 4 
Bevccce 117 4o 3s by 20 46 42 66 12 43 ll uh 3 31 7 32 16 21 
"lee 43 51 52 he 14 56 7 76 y 52 1 51 a 8 2 3s 16 31 
ee 27 59 ll 51 1 & 3 79 1 54 1 57 3 2 2 11 2 
Bisases 28 72 18 62 14 15 8 80 18 116 1 57 10 50 ll 47 18 8 






























































L/ Lese dividends or other refunds to policyholders. 
2/ Group 1, carriere having lowest loss ratios in eech cless; 
having 25 percent of earned pretiums for each clase. 














group 2, next highest; group 3, next to highest; group 4, highest. 








Each group comprises carriers 
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BY These ratios celculated from data filed by 215 carriers, mweny of which furnished incomplete breakdowns (or none at all) by class of business. a ——— 
4/ Includes figures reported for "miscelluncous” tusiners an@ "unallocated." * 
Table 2.--Loss ratios, accident and health insurance: Incurred losses to earned premiums 1/ by clase of cerrier and class of business, 1938-1942--215 carriers 2/ 
All classes y T Commercial Hospitalization Group Noncancellable Franchise Monthly premium | Weekly preniua Limited 
Class of carrier Earned Loss Earned Loss Earned Lose Earned Loses Earned Loss Earned Loss Earned loss Earned Igas earned Loes 
premiun ratio | premium ratio premium | ratio | premium | ratio premiun ratio | premium | ratio premium | ratio | premium | ratio Premium | ratio 
(000's) | (#) | (o00's) | (%) | (ooo's) | (4%) | (o00's) (#) | (000's) | (#) | (000%) | ($) | (oo0%) | (4) (000's) | (%) | (O00's) | (4) 
Accident and health epecialists., | 423,567 | 51 147,485 56 15,647 55 37,911 67 77,115 52 26,502 53 31,686 ho 23,251 Bi) 4o, 786 35 
Noncancellable........ eesescee 79,749 hl 5,984 59 5c 59 We2 28 73,452 50 ons ~<0 ose o<e one a 233 2 
Commercial....... eeees ° 111,519 ge 86,649 1 7,791 59 149 64 2,620 80 u/ 172 43 glo 32 --- --- 4,209 51 
Monthly premium.............. » | 13,287 456 3 438 53 W/ 292 4g --- | -— 37 43 10,988 4/ 19 33 4/ 15 é 
Weekly industrial..... butbedan 8,911 | 28 wwe | ace <se | des o-- ~<. Wy 85 64 ee 1,114 5) +380 27 T,072 2 
Commercial travelers........., 44, 286 69 44,114 69 171 ug anita ooo awe ooo ome oon a ane ea dissin ome niin 
AMIGO. ssseeesecesseeseeesses | 33,840 | 32 1,478 7 _ 684 60 4/ 54 | 100 -21] --- 4/ 496 . 7,682 37 Wy 21 33 23,521 29 
Not otherwise classified.,.... 131,976 51 8,804 3 6,453 50 37,414 67 979 he 797 5 10,962 37 16,831 36 11,946 41 
Maltiple-line casualty........... | 163,516 | us 55,763 41 4,187 72 26,653 61 2,578 | 191 653 4o 20,519 ko --- | <-- 9,789 6) 
VALOrseeeeecesccsccssceceesssscss | 541, 8N0 | 62 147,796 4 2,843 61 | 263,772 78 14,496 | 121 4,968 46 5,159 38 85, 366 42 9,575 5 
Group OD1Y...cccccccccsccesces 64,580 17 --- | <-- --- | -— 64,580 77 — —_— eco | ono ooo --- ooo ous — ooo 
Weekly industrial............. | 85,283 | h2 a 88 4y Y/ 26 53 --- | --- o-- | -— --- | --- 635 4g 84, 368 42 <-> | --- 
Mot otherwise claseified...... | 391,977 | 63 147,708 41 2,817 62 | 199,192 78 14,496 | 122 4,968 46 4,524 37 998 22 9.575 4 
Re¢NSUrance...sseeesesscscccccece 9,857 ug one — ene ose ens ene — oe nee ous own <co ated adnate ane one 
1/ Less dividends or other refunds to policyholders, 
These ratios calculated from data filed by 215 carriers, many of which furnished incomplete breakdowns (or none at all) by class of business. 
Includes figures reported for "miscellaneous" business and "unallocated." 
4/ 1 carrier, Table 3.--lose ratios, accident and health insurance: Incurred losses to earned premiums, 1/ 
by type of carrier and class of business, 1938-1942--215 carriers 2/ 
type ns Class of business 
of 
lasses 3/ Hospitali- Bon- Meathly | Weeki 
carrier . y 
Comercial zation Group cancellable Frenchice premium | premium Limited 
er 51 4o 59 73 65 47 39 4o 2 
Mutual........6 64 51 60 78 87 56 50 4 ie 
Assesement..... na 69 54 --- 53 --- 19 26 29 
Reciprocal....,. ko oon ania ome ion anu pres enue ko 
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“Wonder what 
the ‘score’ will be 
back home?” 


That is the question a great 
many of our servicemen were 
asking as the end of the war 


came in sight in 1945. 


They put this question to 
New England Mutual, in so 
many words, and the com- 
pany responded by making 
available the 40-page booklet 
“Information for Veterans,” 
which contains most of the 


answers. 


More than half a million 
copies have now been dis- 
tributed, and the following 
letter, from a Seabee in the 


Pacific, is a typical reply: 


“Am very much inter- 
ested in your booklet ‘In- 
formation for Veterans.’ 
This service to servicemen 
and women is certainly a 
godsend and, through it, 
you will earn the gratitude 
of thousands of returning 
veterans, I am sure.” 


New England 
Mutual 


Lie Insurance Company 


THE FIRST MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY CHARTERED IN AMERICA « 1835 
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MASS MERCHANDISING 
(Concluded from Page 24) 








custom for the employer to pay the 
minimum required by law and to 
allow the employees to pay the full 
cost of sickness and hospitalization 
insurance. In fact, during the de- 
pression the entire cost of group in- 
surance was passed on to employees 
or, in some instances, the group 
coverage was discontinued. Since 
1912 the growth has been steady 
with only two years—1932 and 
1933, the depression years—show- 
ing any decline in group insurance 
in force. 


Recent Trend 


The recent trend has been for the 
employer to increase his contribu- 
tion towards the group plan; in 
fact, at the present time many em- 
ployers contribute at least 25 per 
cent of the cost of all group cover- 
ages, and in some instances 50 per 
cent. 

There is no doubt that group in- 
surance is now a permanent part of 
welfare plans of many employers 
and that the liberal employer con- 
tribution will continue. Many em- 
ployers are paying the entire cost 
of the group protection to meet the 
demands of their employees, but 
this is not an ideal situation. A non- 
contributory plan generally does not 
provide benefits as liberal as a cone 
tributory plan and a plan with lib- 
eral benefits and a liberal employer 
contribution is much more appeal- 
ing to employees, and likely to be 
more permanent. 


Base for Individual Sales 


This may not be quite as disturb- 
ing as it sounds. Most agencies are 
doing a splendid job of sales train- 
ing along programming lines. It is 
much easier to program when there 
is a base or foundation on which to 
build. Group insurance may well be 
that base in many individual cases. 

We, of course, are faced with the 
possibility of federal or state com- 
pulsory health insurance but it is 
hoped that this can be avoided be- 
cause a much more satisfactory and 
liberal plan can be provided under 
individually underwritten policies. 
At the time the Social Security 
law became effective it was felt 
that perhaps this would be a death 
knell to individual group annuity 
plans. Instead of being a death 
knell, it was an impetus and there 


has been a tremendous increase ip 
group annuity plans since Social 
Security became effective. and there 
is no doubt that this line of busi- 
ness will continue to show a tre- 
mendous increase. 


Group Total—$25 Billion 


I have avoided boring you with 
figures but it might be interesting 
to note that at the end of 1944 there 
was over 25 billion dollars of group 
life insurance in effect and the pre 
mium income for group hospitaliza- 
tion and group sickness and ac- 
cident coverages amounted to 
approximately 210 million dollars. 

It may or it may not be signifi- 
cant but, in any event, it is inter- 
esting to find that the bulk of the 
group insurance in force today has 
been sold and is being serviced by 
home-office-employed salaried super- 
visors. Most of these supervisors 
were recruited from college grad- 
uating classes and put through 
home office schools for thorough 
training. On being sent into the 
field they received further training 
in the art of servicing the group 
policies already in force. Then, 
and in most cases only after two 
or three years, were they permitted 
to sell. If this survey of mine re- 
veals anything, it has demonstrated 
conclusively that the group writing 
companies have been extremely ag- 
gressive in their merchandising of 
these group plans—much more s0, 
in my opinion, than that displayed 
by the same companies in distribut- 
ing their ordinary business. 

Highly Competitive Field 

It is amazing that approximately 
85% of the group insurance in 
force has been underwritten by five 
companies. Two of these compa- 
nies are stock companies, the other 
three mutual companies. The busi- 
ness has been extremely competitive 
and has resulted in these companies 
being very jealous of their ex- 
tremely low expense factors, ser- 
vice on a high plane, etc. The mu- 
tual companies have been liberal 
dividend payers and the non-par- 
ticipating companies have accom- 
plished low net costs through the 
use of experience rating plans. 

I purposely avoid in this discus- 
sion the mention of tax advantages 
to employers and the very real 
pressure of labor unions for the 
adoption of group plans. It might 
be dangerous to dwell on these 
points since both are highly con- 
troversial and subject to endless 
debate. 

















1945 MORTALITY 
RECORD — GOING PLACES... 
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closely by our medical authorities. 

The accident outlook is generally 
good, again with the important ex- 
ception of motor vehicle fatalities. 
The resumption of large-scale use of 
automobiles, the majority of which 
are old and a great many of which 
are in poor mechanical condition, 
raises a serious problem which will 
call for the combined efforts of po- 
lice, safety and traffic authorities to 
keep in check. 


STATE HEALTH 
INSURANCE PLANS 


(Concluded from page 31) 


With each of these committees, 
we have or are in the process of 


tee’s staff has pursued the question, 
and has made some independent 
cost studies. News stories have 
pointed out that the staff of ex- 
perts is deeply concerned not only 
with calculations of the ultimate 
cost of the present system, but with 
the cost of expanding that system, 
and with the consequences of im- 
posing on the earnings of the 
people an additional burden of no 
mean size. It promptly became in- 
extricably immersed in questions 
much more serious than had ever 
been expected in circles outside the 
Society. Those of us in the Society, 
who had become fully aware of the 
gravity of these problems, were 
not surprised. We knew that such 
a result was almost a foregone con- 
clusion once the cost of social se- 


freezing Old Age and Survivors’ 
taxes at the base rate of 1%. The 
countrywide demand for tax relief 
has had the effect of silencing vir- 
tually all opposition to this move. 

The Society, which I represent, 
has endeavored to approach. the 
subject on a broad and general 
premise, considering all of the in- 
terests involved, those of the 
worker and of the employer, those 
of the farmer and taxpayer, of the 
inventor and the white-collar class, 
of the national economy and of fu- 
ture generations. We want to find 
out not only what is good about 
compulsory social security but what 
is bad; not only what it does for 
the people but also what it may do 
to the people. Not only what it 
gives to some but what it takes 









































establishing close contact. We ex- curity was accepted as a matter from others. If the American 
pect that most of them will consider deserving at least equal attention people want the compulsory form 

carefully the research studies pre- with the various other problems of social security, I presume there _ 
sented them by the Society before involved in the whole social secur- is no reason why they should not 
their reports are determined upon. ity question. have it. But before they make 
(Mr. O’Connor also reviewed the The end result of the studies now their decision they should know 
work of the Society in bringing to being made for the Ways and both sides of the question so that 
the attention of the House Ways Means Committee is not  pre- they do not have to believe every- 

and Means Committee the question dictable, but the immediate result thing they are told about social she 

of the cost of compulsory social has been to postpone action for a insurance. It cannot be repeated lin 

security. He stated that:) time at least. In view of the delay, often enough that there is another ere 

Whether as a result of the So- the committee inserted into the new side to the story which is not so of 

ciety’s efforts, or not, the commit- tax law a provision once again well known. an 
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WE SURVEY THESE PERTINENT FACTS: 37 Years Insured in 

We call them reversionary additions, and that the 

Founded in 1887 with 58 years of steady growth and name indicates that when the policy was issued the 

progress under sound and conservative management. the insured agreed that, instead of using his thi 

dividends to reduce the size of his premium, the aa 

With over $163,000,000 of life insurance in force, and dividends were to be held by the company to buy lor 

assets of over $46,000,000 it has paid over $77,000,000 oo es P . 

beneficiaries d policyholders si : . n this case the insured was the superinten- 0 

a a ee a. re dent of a tannery in New York State. In 1908, th 

. when he was 25 years old, he was issued our pol- ve 

Represented by dependable Life Underwriters well icy, a 20 Payment Life of $3,500. By 1928, when en 

trained to give sound advice to clients on their life he was 465, the policy — full paid, but, although 

ee eee . he had no more premiums to pay, the dividends Wa 

insurance problems. kept coming and continued to buy additional th 

3 insurance. th 

Our field — os a When, 17 years after the policy had become as 

through their efforts Bankers full paid, the insured died in 1945, not only the 

Life service has been dis- face amount of $3,500 original protection, but Ce 

tributed for all-time pro- the additional sum of $2, 476. 49—in all, $5,976.49 : 

duction totale cach year was received by the beneficiary. ~ 

for the past three years. This $5,976.49 was $3,813.49 more than the “4 
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NATIONAL SERVICE 


LIFE INSURANCE 
(Continued from page 15) 


show that the Government alone is 
limited in its effort to convince vet- 
erans of the peactime advantages 
of lifetime protection by the insur- 
ance they held in service. 

“In joining their forces with 
ours, underwriters will see that 
veterans are given a fair and hon- 
est chance to make an intelligent 
choice in continuing their service 
insurance. 

“Veterans must be alerted to 
their rights if benefits provided by 
the Government are to mean any- 
thing to the men they were fash- 
ioned to help. Insurance is too im- 
portant and personalized a matter 
to leave its selection to chance. As 
their insurance needs _ increase, 
veterans are given the option of 
keeping the bargain they found in 
wartime service protection. Here, 
they can continue to safeguard 
their dependents in a plan as safe 
as the Government itself.” 

The New York seminar at which 
General Bradley spoke was one of 
a series of 500 such meetings being 
held throughout the country to as- 
sist the Veterans Administration in 
its efforts to keep in force as many 
National Service Life Insurance 
Policies as possible. A “flying 
squadron” of life insurance men 
who assisted the National Service 
Life Insurance program during 
their service in the Army Air 
Forces and the Navy conducted 
the all-day seminar, attended by 
more than 1,000 life underwriters 
of the metropolitan area. 


In outlining the plans of the Vet- 
erans Administration to expedite 
the enormous flow of activities in- 
volved in handling the insurance 
problems of the first and second 
world wars, General Bradley said: 

“Administrative problems in Na- 
tional Service Life Insurance—like 
other functions of the Veterans Ad- 
ministration—have changed with 
the character of our wars. A sys- 
tem geared to the needs of four 
million World War I veterans re- 
quired revision to carry the antici- 
pated loan of almost $20,000,000. 
As a result, we have pushed into a 


AT THE HELM 





program of decentralization. In- 
surance activities will eventually 
be localized in our 13 branch offices 
now being established over the 
country. 

“We’re not anticipating over- 
night miracles in the handling of 
this business. Severe space short- 
ages have impaired our operations. 
Personnel shortages have taxed the 
speed of our advances. While poli- 
cies can be devised to handle our 
great work load, they must also be 
implemented with staggering detail 
tasks before we can show results. 

(Continued on page 52) 








of tomorrow's economic problems 
in America will be the “kids” of today. 
the best preparation that money can buy; that’s why life 


We owe them 


Insurance is part of their picture. 


| GIRARD LIFE 


| INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 


| Opposite Independence Hall 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
The Parkway at Fairmount Avenue 
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| THE OPPORTUNITY-- 


is yours for an honored profession—a pro- 
fession which will give you the privilege 
of outstanding human service, greater 
personal earnings and future security. 


This January 1, 1946, check your assets. If you have 
the energy, the confidence in yourself and a deep sym- 
pathy with mankind’s hopes, aims, problems and ambi- 
tions, you may be certain of adequate financial reward 
as a life underwriter—your place in an honored 
profession. 


> 
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As the silent partner of your corporation, The 
Friendly Company will give you the best in service 
to yourself and policyholders. Contact the home 
office. You will find it pays to be friendly with 


PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


“The Friendly Company” 
FRANKFORT 


- + INDIANA 





The UNION LABOR LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


570 Lexington Avenue New York 22, N. Y. 
MATTHEW WOLL, President 





institution, 


An old-line, 
offering Group and Ordinary Life, and 


legal reserve 


Group Health, Accident and Hospitalization 


coverage. 


Inquiries regarding sales opportunities welcome. 
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¢ CANADIAN LETTER 
By Our Staff Correspondent 


COUPLE of things come to mind which, we think, 

provide sufficient ammunition for a full-length 
letter. First of all, it was just the other day that we 
had an informal chat over tea with the president of a 
small but strong purely-Canadian life insurance 
company. This company’s business is confined to 
Canada; largely the eastern part, at that. Since we 
have always been of the opinion that the public rela- 


| tions programs of the individual companies, in the 


main, can be improved upon, we ventured to suggest 
that the company, of which our tea host was president, 
might find it advantageous to revamp its advertising 
and publicity set-up. 

He seemed to agree in a way, though he would not 


_ commit himself to words. His reply was this, verbatim: 


“You must remember that, after all, we are a small 
company. We cannot afford to do that.” Now our 
friend has a keen business sense in this respect: make 
a profit and hold it, if possible. That would be the 
best way to describe it. We told him that we thought 
there were times when a portion of the profits should 
be plowed right back into the business; that, if the 
ground were properly fertilized in the process, even 
greater dividends would accrue. He could not see eye- 
to-eye with us in that argument, when we applied it 
to advertising and public relations. 

An old saying pops up in our mind: advertising 
(and that, we always maintain, always includes public 
relations) is like a train. Give it steam and it will 
get somewhere. Shut off the steam and it will slow 
down to a dead stop. 

The other thought that comes to mind also has to 
deal with this business of publicity. From where we 
sit, the chances are the newspapers will be getting 
more paper just about any day now. This means that 
where once advertising was restricted space from 
here on it is apt to be a little more liberal. We have a 
few thoughts that we will pass on to the companies, 
if they are interested: 

First: Have you noticed how, for example, a five- 
column advertisement will appear in a newspaper and 


| virtually surrounding it will be small one-inch ads of 


dealers, who are handling the particular item referred 
to in the big ad? The main idea there is to more or 
less localize the market for any reader who may be 
interested; to point out to him the nearest possible 
source of the advertised product. We have a friend 
who depends on these large ads for it gives him a 
chance to slip in his 14-line ad at 35 cents a line and 
gives this five-buck investment the full advertising 
punch and value of the five-column ad it runs with. He 
gets plenty back. We think a large life company might 
try such an ad and give individual agents a chance 
to slip in on the same page, at their own expense, 4 
small one-inch ad stating that they are with the 
company referred to. We think it might produce 
results. 

Second: Canadian life companies are doing some 
excellent work in helping to finance research work, 


' ete., all designed to check the spreading of diseases 


| 
| 


and conquer ailments which, thus far, have baffled 
science. There’s a story there about life insurance 
about which the public knows very little. Whv ot 
make it the subject matter of advertising? We think 
it might pay for itself—many times over. 
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NATIONAL SERVICE 
LIFE INSURANCE 


(Continued from page 49) 


“Statistics may show the enor- 
mous problems we face. With in- 
surance filling a significant portion 
of our daily postal business, we find 
that the Veterans Administration 
is probably the largest mail order 
unit in the world with its 125,000 
pieces of correspondence addressed 
to the central office alone each day. 
Almost a million insurance pre- 
miums are now _ received each 
month. Better than 10,000 letters 
are mailed us on insurance every 
day, and they include requests for 
change in type or amount of policy, 
or change in beneficiaries. 

“We are faced, tor example, with 
the huge burden of sifting indis- 
tinct or indefinite inquiries through 
a master index file, containing the 
names of almost 24,000,000 vet- 
erans of World Wars I and II. 
Some idea of the enormity of this 
clerical operation can be had if you 
will remember that the index alone 
contains 228,000 Smiths, 13,000 of 
whom are named John. Of these, 
8,000 are plain John Smiths with 
no middle initials. There are also 
150,000 Johnsons, 120,000 Browns, 
110,000 Millers and 100,000 
Joneses.” 

The Administrator emphasized 
to veterans the necessity of includ- 
ing in their letters complete infor- 
mation about themselves, including 
their full names and claim and 
serial numbers. “When this is 
neglected,” he said, “we are faced 
with the huge burden of sifting in- 
quiries through the master index 
file.” 

In outlining the advantages of 
National Service Life Insurance, 
General Bradley said: “In its re- 
converted postwar role, service in- 
surance will stand by the veteran 
to give him protection at low-cost 
peacetime rates. It will continue 
his coverage without penalty for 
the disabilities or injuries he may 
have suffered in service. And it 
makes no distinction in policy rates 
or risks in veterans’ peacetime 
jobs.” 

Speakers at a luncheon in honor 
of General Bradley included Claiicy 
Connell, president, National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters, and 
Alexander E. Patterson, Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of New 
York, who is chairman of the joint 
committee on conservation of Na- 
tional Service Life Insurance of 
the American Life Convention and 
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the Life Insurance Association of 
America. They outlined briefly the 
cooperation the life insurance 
agents and companies have given 
the Veterans Administration in its 
efforts to keep in force as many 
service policies as possible. 

Seminar speakers on veterans’ 
problems included: 

James Elton Bragg, manager, 
Guardian Life Insurance Company 
of New York, who as chairman of 
the seminar sessions summed up 
the all-day meeting. 

Donald F. Barnes, director of the 
Division of Veterans’ Affairs of the 
National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters and AAF master ser- 
geant, who was senior enlisted in- 
structor at the AAF Personal 
Affairs School. 

John D. Marsh, general agent in 
Washington, D. C., for the Lincoln 
National Life, and chairman of the 
National Association’s Veterans’ 
Affairs Committee, who was Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel, AAF, chief of the 
AAF Personal Affairs Division. 

Vaughn W. Summers, attorney 
on the Veterans Administration 


staff and former Washington 
agent, who was AAF technical ser- 
geant and instructor at the AAF 
Personal Affairs School. 

Charles K. Reid, II, member of 
the Veterans Administration staff 
and former Philadelphia agent, 
who was AAF technical sergeant 
and instructor at the AAF Per- 
sonal Affairs School. 

Emmett L. Roach, Major, Army 
Air Forces, Personal Affairs Off- 
cer of the 21st Bombardment 
Wing, who was formerly assistant 
manager for the Travelers at Kan- 
sas City. ‘ 

Leland T. Waggoner, training as- 
sistant, Mutual Life of New York, 
formerly district benefits and in- 
surance officer for the Navy at 
Pearl Harbor and adviser to the 
Fleet and Marine Corps in the 
Pacific Area. 

Messrs. Marsh, Summers and 
Reid and Major Roach constitute 
the Flying Squadron of the Na- 
tional Association, which is con- 
ducting veterans’ affairs seminars 
before life underwriters associa- 
tions throughout the country. 
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TAXATION OF COMMUNITY PROPERTY 


(Continued from page 33) 


acquired during the life of the com- 
munity, unless there be at the time 
of the marriage a stipulation to 
the contrary. All earnings and all 
property acquired by the husband 
or wife during the life of the com- 
munity become community prop- 
erty, with certain limited excep- 
tions not involved in this case. The 
management of the community is 
entrusted to the exclusive control 
of the husband, and he may deal 
with and dispose of community 
property with no liability to ac- 
count to the wife so long as the 
community continues. He may not, 
however, fraudulently make any 
alienation of the property “to in- 
jure his wife.” 

So long as the community con- 
tinues, the wife has no control over 
community property. She may not 
give it away, nor sell it, and in 
general, may not bind it for the 
payment of her debts. But upon 
the termination of the community, 
she, her heirs, or other designees 
receive in full possession and en- 
joyment one-half in value of the 
total community assets, subject to 
the payment of community debts. 
This right so to receive one-half 
is indefeasible, and if she die first, 


her heirs or legatees take her half 
share to the exclusion of the hus- 
band; if the husband dies first his 
half passes to his heirs, or as he 
has directed, and the other half is 
the wife’s. 

Examination of the legislative 
history of the 1942 amendments 
can leave no doubt that the purpose 
of Congress was the elimination of 
what was believed to be an unequal 
distribution of the tax burden of 
estate taxes which led Congress to 
apply to community property the 
principles of death taxes, which it 
had already applied to other forms 
of joint ownership, on the death of 
either of the joint owners. Com- 
mittee reports state: 

“For the purpose of Federal es- 
tate taxation, husband and wife liv- 
ing in community-property states 
enjoy a preferential treatment over 
those living in non-community- 
property states. This is due to the 
fact that all of the property ac- 
quired by the husband after mar- 
riage, through his own efforts, 4n 
a community-property state is 
treated as if one-half belonged to 
the wife. In the non-community- 
property states, all such property 
is regarded as belonging entirely 
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ton to the husband. The difference in States Supreme Court on an appeal and .the wife acquires exclusive 
ser- the amount of the Federal estate from the United States District possession and enjoyment of the 
AF tax is enormous.” Court for the Western District of property constituting her share, as 
In great detail, the Court com- Texas. well as important new powers of 
- of ments on the constitutionality of The decedent, a resident of Tex- control and disposition over it. On 
taff the 1942 amendments, the power to as, was married February 12, 1901, the death of the wife, her share 
ent, tax the entire community, the ques- and died on November 17, 1943, passes to her heirs, and his share 
ant tion as to whether the due process leaving him surviving his wife, is freed from the limitations which 
 er- clause of the constitution is con- their child, and .grandchildren. the existence of the community 
travened, and whether the levy is From the date of the marriage un- places on his control of community 
rmy a property tax, an excise tax or a til 1934 the decedent’s principal property. Texas also places some 
ffi- direct tax to be apportioned. The activity was that of raising live- limitations on the husband’s power 
lent conclusion is then reached that the stock on a ranch in Texas, acquired to make gifts of community prop- 
ant tax infringes no constitutional pro- largely on credit, and paid for out erty, and the authorities hold “that 
an- vision, that the due process clause of savings from the ranching busi- if the husband, as agent of the 
is not contravened, that the levy is ness. During the marriage neither community, acts in fraud of his 
as- not a property tax but an excise the decedent nor his wife was ever wife’s rights, she is not without 
ork, tax, and that it is not a direct tax employed by any one at a wage or remedy in the courts.” 
in- to be apportioned. salary, and neither received any Hence, the Court holds that “The 
at In connection with the inclusion commissions, fees or similar com- death of either the husband or the 
the of the entire life insurance pro- pensation for personal services wife of the Texas community thus 
the ceeds in the gross estate of the de- rendered. At the time of deced- effects sufficient alteration in the 
cedent, the Court says: “For rea- ent’s death the community property spouses’ possession and enjoyment 
and sons which we have already fully consisted of the original ranch and reciprocal powers of control 
ute developed in this opinion, the death property, investments acquired and disposition of the community 
Na- of the insured, since it ended his from savings from the ranch busi- property as to warrant the impo- 
on- control over the disposition of the ness, rentals and other income from sition of an excise tax measured by 
ars proceeds, and gave his wife the investments. the value of the entire commun- 
ia- present enjoyment of them, may be Community property has been i, 
constitutionally made the occasion recognized and defined by the laws Rule v. United States: 
for the imposition of an indirect of Texas throughout its history. At the time of his death, April 
a tax measured by the proceeds them- On the death of the husband, the 30, 1936, the decedent had certain 
selves.” wife’s share of the community is life insurance policies which he 
United States v. Rompel, Jr.: freed from the restrictions of his had taken out on his own life in 
This case came to the United exclusive management and control, the total amount of $177,875.50. 
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Decedent’s wife was the sole bene- 
ficiary under each and all of the 
19 policies. Decedent and his wife 
were married July 1, 1914, and 
under the laws of California, the 
wife had only a contingent inter- 
est in community property prior 
to July 29, 1927. After that date, 
the wife was given a present equal 
vested interest in community prop- 
erty acquired thereafter. 

The facts in this case show that 
the decedent and his wife signed 
joint tenancy agreements with cer- 
tain banks of Los Angeles in which 
their separate and community 
property funds were deposited. 
These were agreements between 
the decedent and his wife, as well 
as with the banks. On their face 
the agreements made the decedent 
and his wife joint tenants as to 
the funds deposited by or from the 
property of either. These agree- 
ments are not ambiguous and there 
is no evidence that the parties in- 
tended to agree otherwise than 
that they would hold the funds de- 
posited in such accounts as joint 
tenants. These joint tenancy agree- 
ments, or some of them, were exe- 
cuted prior to July 29, 1927, when 
the property and income of hus- 
band and wife were not strictly 
community property because the 
wife had only an expectancy. 

The Court contends that the ex- 
ecution of the joint bank account 
agreements is strong evidence that 
the funds should be held in joint 
tenancy and not as community 
property. Under California law 
property purchased with joint ten- 
ancy funds is considered jointly 


held property. If the insurance 
premiums were paid out of jointly- 
owned property, as the Court thinks 
they were, then the surviving widow 
can only be said to have taken them 
out to the extent to which she can 
prove that they were paid out of 
property originally owned by her; 
and there is no such proof. This 
is the general rule as to jointly 
owned property for Federal estate 
tax purposes. 

The widow contended that it 
must be held on the facts as estab- 
lished by the evidence that all of 
the funds from which the permi- 
ums on the policies in question 
were paid after July 29, 1927, were 
community property funds in which 
she had an equal vested interest, 
and that one-half of the proceeds 
of policies issued after July 29, 
1927, and a portion of the proceeds 
of policies issued prior thereto 
should be excluded from the gross 
estate of the decedent. Fourteen 
policies amounting to $82,875.50 
were issued prior to July 29, 1927, 
and five in the amount of $95,000 
were issued thereafter. 

The Court agrees that, if the 
widow could satisfactorily establish 
the proposition that all funds in the 
joint bank accounts on and after 
July 29, 1927, were community 
property, or must be treated as 
community property, one-half of 
which she owned, and that all pre- 
miums paid after July 29, 1947, 
were paid out of community prop- 
erty funds, then one-half, or $47,- 
500, of the proceeds of the policies 
issued after July 29, 1927, should 
be excluded from the gross estate, 
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and as to the proceeds of $82,875.50 
from policies issued prior to such 
date there should be included in 
the gross estate only such propor- 
tion of the proceeds as the premi- 
ums paid prior to July 29, 1927, 
plus one-half of the premiums 
thereafter paid from community 
property funds, bear to the entire 
premiums paid on such policies 
from date of issuance to the date 
of death. 

The Court then says: “We agree 
with defendant that plaintiff has 
not sustained the burden of proof 
which is cast upon her by the cir- 
cumstances of this case, of provy- 
ing that the insurance premiums 
were paid out of community prop- 
erty funds acquired after July 29, 
1927. Plaintiff relies solely upon 
the presumption of the California 
law to the effect that when separate 
funds are commingled with com- 
munity funds and cannot be allo- 
cated, the entire fund is treated as 
community property. 

“This presumption arises because 
the law favors community prop- 
erty, but it is rebuttable. It should 
not be held conclusive in the mat- 
ter of taxation where there is sub- 
stantial evidence, as there is here, 
to indicate that the insurance pre- 
miums may have been, and prob- 
ably were, paid out of other than 
community property funds. We 
are here dealing with an estate 
which is a separate taxable entity, 
and not with a claim against the 
husband or wife and the question 
is what property should be included 
in the gross estate for the purpose 
of determining the value of the net 
estate subject to the tax. 

“The mere presumption in favor 
of community property does not 
carry to the point of overriding the 
consideration of the actualities.*** 
We think it is not necessary in a 
case of this kind for the Govern- 
ment, in order to overcome the pre- 
sumption in favor of community 
property, to show a dollar for dol- 
lar allocation between separate and 
community property funds. 

“Plaintiff does not here contend, 
and has introduced no evidence to 
show, that all or any portion of the 
premiums paid after July 29 were 
actually paid from community 
property funds, but relies solely 
upon the presumption arising from 
an alleged commingling of separate 
and community property funds 
after that date—we say ‘alleged 
commingling’ for we think, as 
hereinafter stated, that the joint 
bank account funds were held in 
joint tenancy and were not, there- 
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fore, subject to the presumption as 
to community property. 

“There is no proof to indicate 
that any of the checks issued by 
decedent after July 29, 1927, were 
withdrawals from community prop- 
erty funds, rather than from sepa- 
rate funds, or from proceeds from 
property acquired prior to July 29 
in which plaintiff did not have an 
equal interest. The evidence is 
sufficient to show that on July 29 
both the decedent and plaintiff had 
considerable separate property and 
considerable separate funds in the 
joint tenancy bank accounts. Since 
plaintiff had no vested interest in 
‘community property’ prior to July 
29, 1927, all such ‘community 
property’ held prior to that date 
and the proceeds therefrom to July 
29 would, for the purpose of this 
case, occupy the same status as any 
other separate property of the 
decedent. * * * 

“We think plaintiff is not entitled 
to recover on the assumption that 
some of the funds which went into 
the joint bank accounts after July 
29, 1927, were community prop- 
erty, because the presumption un- 
der the California law is not suffi- 
cient in this case and she has not 
sufficiently sustained the burden of 
proof which the circumstances of 
the case place upon her.” 

In conclusion, it should be noted 
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that if the decedent in this final 
case of Rule v. United States had 
died subsequent to the 1942 
amendments to the Federal estate 
tax law, the question as to whether 
the premiums had been paid out of 
joint bank account funds or from 
community property funds would 
probably have been immaterial, in 
accordance with the decisions of 
the United States Supreme Court 
in the first two cases mentioned. 


Pumage 


“Birds of a feather flock together” goes the old adage, and nowhere is its 
truth more clearly demonstrated than in the art of agency building. 

Good men attract good men, their very characteristics repelling the bad; 
poor men attract their own kind, repelling the good. It is a law of human 
behavior and reaction that nothing can ¢ hange. 

Sound management never attempts to evade this law; rather does it capi- 
talize its workings by following the principle that agency organizations are 
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built from the top down. 
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—N\ cessful than their manager or general agent. It is sad but true that, when 
Yr worthy men are made subservient to those unworthy, the worthy soon depart. 
Ue As wise economists well know—" Bad money drives out the good. 
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Managers or general agents can be no better than the top executive who 
selects and directs them: the members of a local agency can be no more suc- 


AMERICAN UNITED LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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A STABLE ECONOMY 
(Continued from page 21) 


bound to have important repercus- 
sions, as they tend to set a pattern 
for other industries. The first 
thing we know there would be a 
general increase in the price of 
practically all goods and services 
and before long the newly increased 
wages would become unsatisfac- 
tory. Accordingly, the process 
would probably begin all over again 
with profoundly disturbing effects. 

Needless to say life insurance 
policyholders are deeply concerned 
over any such developments, as the 
inflation thus set in motion would 
affect adversely the purchasing 
power of any life insurance dollars 
falling due during the period of in- 
flated prices. Policyholders, there- 
fore, have a material stake in see- 
ing that wage rates are not raised 
above a proper economic level based 
on the efficiency of labor and in 
seeing that some of the margins re- 
sulting from increased efficiency are 
passed on to the consuming public 
in reduced prices of goods and 
services. 

All this is elementary, but 
strangely enough, the public gen- 
erally does not seem to grasp the 
significance of the issues involved 
in the current wage disputes. It 
is to be regretted that the insti- 
tution of life insurance is not in 
a position to tell the story widely 
throughout the country, as it is 
doing in its present campaign to 
educate the public to save as a 
means of combating inflation. 

Incidentally, if we were ‘to suffer 
a severe inflation in the next few 
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years, how better than through life 
insurance could a man make pro- 
vision for his family in the event 
of his death during the period of 
inflated prices? Take for example 
an ordinary life policy issued at 
age 35. If death should occur 
within the first year, assuming the 
premium had been paid, the amount 
available to the family would be 
about 35 times the premium; if in 
the second year about 20 times all 
premiums paid; if in the fifth year 
about nine times; in the tenth year 
about four and one-half times. 
Contemplating these figures, where 
could a man put his money with 
assurance and to greater advantage 
to protect. his family against high 
prices if he should be called away? 
The answer is “Nowhere.” 








GENERAL AGENCY 
Opportunities In: 


Toledo, Ohio 
Youngstown, Ohio 
Dayton, Ohio 
Binghamton, New York 


An opportunity is available in each of 
the places named for a proven personal 
producer to secure a General Agent's 
rate of compensation on his personal 
production — together with longtime 
renewals. Also the opportunity to 
build an Agency of his own as he be- 
comes qualified to do so. 

If you are ambitious to bave 

your own General Agency—and 

it is mot available in your own 

Company, write in confidence to 


¥. W. Edmondson, 
Agency Vice President 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Founded 1850 


120 West 57th St. 
New York 19, N. Y. 
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MORTGAGE TOTAL AT 
12-YEAR HIGH 


Real estate mortgage financing 
was an important part of life in- 
surance investment activity 
throughout the war in spite of the 
curtailment in new construction. 
Total funds thus advanced to prop- 
erty owners by the life companies 
on new mortgages written since 
Pearl Harbor totaled about $3,700,- 
000,000, the Institute of Life Insur- 
ance reports. 

These new mortgages were offset 
in part by maturities and pre-pay- 
ments, but at year-end the total 
mortgages held by the life insur- 
ance companies amounted to $6,650- 
000,000, the largest aggregate in 12 
years. 

Total new mortgazes purchased 
in 1945 by the life companies ap- 
proximated $950,000,000, of which 
210,000,000 were FHA mortgages, 
$120,000,000 were farm mortgages 
and $620,000,000 were city mort- 
ages other than FHA. 

Aggregate mortgage holdings at 
year-end are $6,650,000,000. of 
which $1,500,000.000 are FHA 
mortgages, $750,000,000 are farm 
mortgages and $4,400,000,000 are 
city mortgages other than FHA. 

During the past year holdings of 
foreclosed real estate were further 
reduced by sales of over $200,000,- 
000, reducing total real estate hold- 
ings of all life insurance compa- 
nies to approximately $900.000,.000, 
the smallest figure reported since 
1931. Of this aggregate, almost 
$200,000.000 is under contract of 
sale. Of the balance of $700.000,- 
000, over $250,000,000 is in home 
office properties. 

s s 


REVIEW OF THE YEAR 
(Continued from page 9) 


restoration of the specific exemp- 
tion of $40,000 of life insuranc® 
proceeds from the Federal estate 
tax, which exemption Congress re- 
moved in 1942 as a war revenue 
measure. 


Private Pension Plans 


The fear of some company men 
and underwriters that pension 
plans would level off sharply after 
the war and upon repeal of the ex- 
cess profits tax apparently was not 
well founded. The reasons for the 
general retention of present plans, 
as well as the development of new 
ones, are becoming fairly obvious. 
Corporation earnings during the 
reconversion period are expected to 
be substantial, while their com- 


CLARENCE A. KLOCKSIN 





bined normal and surtax rates may 
remain close to 40 per cent. The 
morale value of pension plans has 
taken firmer root, and this is of 
primary importance. Both manage- 
ment and labor favor replacement 
of aged employees with younger 
ones, employment is made more 
stable, the employee is more loyal 
and efficient, and the employer is dis- 
charging a moral and social obliga- 
tion to his employee at retirement. 
A multitude of new corporations in 
process of organization for the 
postwar trade will be a fertile field 
for pension plans, while many going 
concerns that have been too busy to 
see the pension trend are ripe to 
fall in line. 





Field Operations 

Ever active in the public interest, 
life underwriters of the nation kept 
their shoulders to the wheel in all 
major war bond drives of the past 
year. Many of them found time too 
for studies leading to the C.L.U. 
designation while others qualified 
for the New National Quality 
Award. 

Returning from the battlefronts, 
virtually thousands of agents found 
helpful tools set up for them in spe- 
cially devised refresher courses 
held in home offices and agencies. 
One state association alone raised & 
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considerable sum to establish a de- 
partment of education and training 
at national headquarters. 


Outlook Bright 

Through the earnest efforts of 
the membership committee, enroll- 
ment in the National Association 
of Life Underwriters reached 
87,023 at its fiscal year, June 30, 
1945, a gain of 4615 over the previ- 
ous year. The immediate goal is 
40,000 members. 

The contention of agency heads 
and underwriter groups is that 
higher efficiency of the agent raises 
the amount and quality of his pro- 
duction. The surveys of recent 
years appear to justify their posi- 
tion. If the past is a criterion, the 
outlook for the future in this re- 
spect is very bright. 

Merger of Agency Groups 

During the past year, a _ well- 
considered plan to merge the As- 
sociation of Life Agency Officers 
and the Life Insurance Sales Re- 
search Bureau was effected under 
the name of Life Insurance Man- 
agement Association. The new or- 
ganization elected Wendell F. Han- 
selman, president, and John Mar- 
shall Holcombe, Jr., managing di- 
rector. 


Company Associations 


The American Life Convention 
and the Life Insurance Association 
of America have proposed to oper- 
ate through several joint commit- 
tees and furnish joint services to 
their member companies. One of 
the principal joint undertakings is 
broad research into investments. 
The latter organization named Dave 
E. Satterfield, former Congressman, 
as Executive Director, and Bruce 
E. Shepherd, its former Actuary, as 
Manager. 

Expanding further its informa- 













R AN EXCELLENT YEAR JUST FINISHED— 
$ ANOTHER AHEAD IN 1946 


E The Standard Life has again completed another out- 
In 1945 sales boomed, 

assets mounted, and insurance-in-force rose to over 
& $36,000,090 (not including small loan insurance). 


standingly successful year. 


tion to the public and improving its 
existing public relations services, 
the Institute of Life Insurance won 
high approval throughout tht in- 
dustry. The institute has effective- 
ly filled a much needed service to 
everyone interested in-or affected 
by life insurance. 
Anti-inflation Campaign 

One of the outstanding contribu- 
tions by industry has been the cam- 
paign sponsored by Life Insurance 
Companies in America, in conjunc- 
tion with the Federal Government, 
to arouse the public to the dangers 
of inflation. This well distributed 
publicity had as its objective the 
preservation of the financial health 
of the nation through the public’s 
exercise of thrift by the purchase 
of war bonds, adequate life insur- 
ance and other savings, and the 
spending of money for essential 
needs only. 


Medical Research Fund 


Through the co-operation of 143 
sustaining companies, the Life In- 
surance Medical Research Fund has 
been launched. The new fund will 
conduct its own research and also 
will assist existing institutions in 
their studies. Special research into 
heart and arte:ial diseases will be 
studied first. Announcement of the 
plan was made by President M. A. 
Linton of the Provident Mutual, 
chairman of the organization com- 
mittee. 


The Test of Time 


The devastating effects of the 
war present a challenge to all to 
help solve the complex issues and 
problems of the times. 

Thoughtful citizens everywhere 
are confident the public’s level head- 
edness and commonsense will pre- 
vail and that all major questions 
will be fully and finally resolved. 


Better join our hard-hitting, growing outfit. 


- — @. 


STANDARD LIFE INSURANCE CO. rT; Th 


INDIAMAPOLIS, INDIANA 





They see a determined adherence to 
the system that has made it pos- 
sible for the people to be both free 
and secure. 

The frontiers of America are 
open for scientific development and 
growth for a period of time as yet 
unknown. For the people a higher 
standard of living is on the horizon 
now and for the future. 

Life insurance is helping to build 
a secure and enduring America. Its 
character indicates that its pur- 
poses will be fulfilled. 
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Double Indemnity—Homicide 


HERE is a legal presumption to the effect that 

it is reasonable to anticipate that others will ob- 

serve the law and refrain from criminal acts. This 
presumption is undoubtedly predicated on the fact 
that the large majority of people living in organized 
society are law abiding and do not take the law into 
their own hands. Despite the good foundation upon 
which the presumption rests, there is a decision on 
record which, inferentially at least, seems to be con- 
trary. (General American Life Insurance Co. vs. 
Central National Bank of Cleveland, Trustee. U. S. 
Supreme Court; Decided Dec. 3, 1945.) 

The insured in this case held a policy with a double 
indemnity feature in the event of accidental death. 
Suicide was specifically excluded. The insured be- 
came infatuated with a married woman. The insured 
went alone and unarmed to see this woman’s husband 
and as a consequence he was shot and killed by the 
irate spouse. The insurer resisted payment of the 
double benefits on the ground that the insured vir- 
tually committed suicide by walking into a known and 
reasonably certain fate. The court before which the 
case came was favorably impressed with this argument 
and the insurer prevailed. 


Fraud 


Some law suits depend upon facts which occurred 
10 or 20 years ago and recently there was an adjudi- 
cation in a case based upon facts which transpired 
35 years ago. This case should be of interest to in- 
surance brokers and agents, and may serve some as 
a guide in their future agreements with their prin- 
cipals. 


(Moser vs. New York Life Insurance Co. 
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U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals; Decided October 25, 
1945.) The plaintiff was a soliciting agent for the 
defendant. In 1908 he entered into an agreement with 
the defendant and his rate of compensation was fixed 
according to a certain formula. Three years later the 
defendant induced the plaintiff to change the agree- 
ment and the basis of this new modification hinged 
on the volume of business written. 

Through the years, plaintiff determined that if he 
had operated under the first agreement entered into, 
he would have realized almost $50,000 more than he 
actually did under the second agreement. Plaintiff 
contended he was fraudulently induced by defendant 
to abandon the original agreement. The court, how- 
ever held that since both agreements rested on fixed 
mathematical formulae and not upon defendant’s will, 
there could be no fraud. 


Influenza or Accidental Death 


The controversy between insured and insurer re- 
garding accidental death or disease rages along and 
each law report indicates a new case. The principle 
of each case .is similar and the only difference rests 
in the facts. 

In the case of Mutual Benefit Health & Accident 
Association vs. Hite (Virginia Supreme Court of Ap- 
peals; Decided November 17, 1945), it appeared that 
the assured was a man of robust health but suddenly 
he developed respiratory difficulty and his doctor diag- 
nosed the malady as influenza. The assured subse- 
quently died and an investigation developed the fact 
that the insured while working at a reservoir, at which 
he was regularly employed, was overcome by the fumes 
from a chlorinator which was not functioning properly. 
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The doctor who attended the assured was not ap- 
prised of the incident which occurred while the as- 
sured was at work. Upon learning of this fact the 
doctor changed his diagnosis of influenza to chlorine 
gas poisoning. In a suit for double benefits, the jury 
found for the beneficiary. The Appellate Court sus- 
tained the jury’s findings, holding, in part. that there 
was sufficient evidence to sustain the jury’s finding 
and that the doctor’s correction of his diagnosis was 
warranted because of the similarity of symptoms of 
both influenza and gas poisoning. 





NEW YORK... OF ALL PLACES 
(Continued from page 25) 


“Ol’ Man River,” make you want to cheer them. 

Hassard Short is director and there’s a group of 
excellent Negro dancers headed by Pearl Primus. 
The costumes by Lucinda Ballard form a kaleido- 
scope of color and, all in all, the late Mr. Ziegfeld 
himself would have been pleased. 

Above all, the Jerome Kern score is sung in 
haunting fashion to prove again what a great 
composer he really was. “Only Make Believe,” 
“Bill,” and the other popular songs are part of 
our music lore now. To these have been added 
Kern’s last composition, “Nobody Else But Me,” a 
rollicking -number which appropriately fits the 
mood and taste of the presentation. 

Show Boat is a must for all who thought until 
now that Oklahoma! was the last word in the high 
spots of American musicals. 





Frank F. Savage 


MILES M. DAWSON & SON 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


§00—Sth Ave. 
New York 18, N. Y. 


Frank E. Gerry 


137 Newbury Street 
Beston 16, Mass. 








GEORGE B. BUCK 
ACTUARY 


Specializing in Employees’ 
Benefitgand Pension Funds 


150 NASSAU ST. NEW YORK 











Woodward, Ryan, Sharp and Davis 
Consulting Actuaries 


41 Park Row, New York 
Telephone BArclay 7-4443-4 








Established 18605 by David Parks Fackler 


FACKLER & COMPANY 


Consulting Actuaries 


Audits Calculations Consultants» 
Examinations» Valuation» 
8 WEST 40TH STREET NEW YORK 





















































































































































WELCOME .........1946 


Shenandoah Life, studiously in step with the 
changing times, faces the New Ycar with con- 
fidence. 

Field Representatives are offered: 
Liberal first year and vested renewal com- 
missions 
Fair contracts, and group life insurance at 
company expense 
Friendly relations with the Home Office 
A Well-Rounded line of policies 
~ Openings in Virginia, West Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Alabama and Mississippi. 


Whenanduah 
Vf L INSURANCE €0., IVE. 


ROANOKE 10, VIRGINIA 
PAUL C. BUFORD, President 


—_ 














WOODWARD and FONDILLER, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
Insurance Accountants 


90 John Street, New York 
Telephone BArciay 7-342 a 








DONALD F. CAMPBELL 
AND 
DONALD F. CAMPBELL, JR. 


Consulting Actuaries. Certified Public Accountants 
35 Years of Service 
Chicago, Ill. 


160 No. LaSalle St. 
Telephone State 1336 








HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 
Consulting Actuaries 


FRANK J. HAIGHT. President 


INDIANAPOLIS OMAHA 








FRANK M. SPEAKMAN 
Consulting Actuary 


Associate 
E. P. HIGGINS 


THE BOURSE PHILADELPHIA 
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Colonial Life Issuing 
New Industrial Policy 


Since the first of the year the 
Colonial Life of Jersey City has 
been issuing a weekly premium in- 
creasing whole life policy. This 
new contract is issued at ages from 
1 to 30 for a 25c weekly premium. 
The premium purchases a whole 
life policy for $250 (benefit graded 
for ages 1 and 2 at issue), with 
premiums to age 65. The basic 
$250 of insurance is increased week 
by week from the day the policy is 
issued until it is fully paid. After 
premiums have been paid to age 65. 
the insured will have a fully paid- 
up life policy for $250 plus the ad- 
ditional amount of insurance which 
is in effect at the time premium 
payments are discontinued. 

oa e 


Pacific Mutual Life 
Keeps Dividend Scale 


The dividend scale used by the 
Pacific Mutual Life during 1945 
will be continued throughout 1946, 
the company has announced: 


Connecticut Mutual 
Raises Insurance Limits 


The Connecticut Mutual has re- 
turned to prewar limits as to the 
amount of insurance it will issue 
at age 26 and over, with a top of 
$250,000. During the war, limits 
were reduced on male risks within 
the Selective Service age brackets. 
The $250,000 limit applies to ages 
26 to 45. At age 50 it is $200,000; 
at age 55 it is $150,000. 

Members of the armed forces, in- 
cluding Army, Navy, Marine Corps, 
Coast Guard, Cadets, Midshipmen 
and Merchant Marine, will be con- 
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sidered for insurance without war 
clause. 

The company will also consider 
applications from commercial air- 
line pilots, including co-pilots and 
members of the crew; flying either 
domestic air routes or routes where 
one terminal is in the United 
States or Canada and the other is 
in Mexico, Central or South Amer- 
ica. The limit is $25,000 with an 
annual extra premium of $5 per 
$1,000. 

Commercial airline pilots, in- 
cluding co-pilots and members of 
the crew, employed by domestic air- 
lines who fly transoceanic routes to 
and from the United States or 
Canada, will be considered for a 
limit of $15,000 with annual extra 
premium of from $10 to $15 per 
$1,000. 

Applications from other pilots 
such as non-scheduled commercial 
pilots, student pilots and private 
pilots will be given individual con- 
sideration. 

2 * 


Great West Life Acts 
on War and Aviation 


The war restrictions in the poli- 
cies of the Great West Life Assur- 
ance Company 
celled as from May 8, 1945, except 
in the case of policyholders whose 
death occurred before November 8, 
1945, as a result of the European 
war; or before March 2, 1946, as a 
result of the Japanese war. 

The aviation restrictions in all 
war clauses have been cancelled as 
from September 2, 1945, unless the 
insured was then in one of the two 
following groups: 

1. Those who on September 2, 
1945, were pilots, crew mem- 
bers, or were giving or taking 
aviation training, or who had 


have been can-— 


been engaged in any such ac- 
tivities in the five preceding 
years. An insured in this 
group will have full aviation 
coverage except for death 
from fiying while in the 
forces or as a pilot or crew 
member, or while engaged in 
aviation training. 

2. Those not included in the pre- 
ceding group who were in one 
of the armed forces on Sep- 
tember 2, 1945. They will 
have full aviation coverage ex- 
cept for death within two 
years after September 2, 1945, 
from, flying outside the home 
areas while in one of the 
forces. 

Policyholders in both groups are 
fully covered while flying as fare- 
paying passengers over established 
passenger routes. 

Disability or accidental death 
provisions are not affected nor are 
the terms of any insurance re- 
insured in another company unless 
the reinsuring company concurs. 


Wisconsin National 
Broadens Non-Medical 


Wisconsin National Life has ex- 
tended its non-medical limits to be 
written in any one application, and 
at the same time has set these 
amounts as a definite limit upon 
the amount that can be accepted on 
one life without medical examina- 
tion. The new schedule is as fol- 
lows: Males and_ self-supporting 
females engaged in occupations ac- 
ceptable at standard rates—ages 
under 10, $2,500; ages 10 to 35, 
$5,000; ages 36 to 40, $3,500; ages 
41 to 45, $2,000; ages 46 to 50, 
$1,000. 

Non-self-supporting women and 
women employed in an occupation 
that requires ? rating are insurable 
non-medically in the following 
amounts: ages under 10 to 40, 
$2,500; ages 41 to 45, $1,500; ages 
46 to 50, $1,000. Non-medical in- 
surance will not be accepted for 
term policies except on the Pure 
Protection Monthly Income and 
Preliminary Term Insurance plans. 


Security Mutual Life 
Eases War Restrictions 


The Security Mutual Life of 
Binghamton, N. Y., has cancelled 
some of the limitations contained in 
war clauses which are now attached 
to its policies. The amendments 
are as follows: 
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INDEX TO CONTRACT INFORMATION 


ACACIA MUTUAL LIFE 
Liberalizes war and oviation restrictions. 
Aug., 1945, Pg. 60. Sept., 1945, Pg. 71. 


AETNA LIFE 
1945 dividend scale unchanged from 1944. 
Jan., 1945, Pg. 60. Suspends use of war and 
aviation rider. Sept., 1945, Pg. 68. Announces 
plans for juvenile insurance under age 5. 
Dec., 1945, Pg. 44 

AID ASSOCIATION FOR LUTHERANS 
War and aviation riders cancelled. Oct., 
1945, Pg. 58 ° 
New Retirement Income rates adopted. 
March, 1945, Pg. 62 

AMERICAN UNITED LIFE 


Broad revisions made. Feb., 1945, Pg. 62. 
Wer riders dropped. Oct., 1945, Pg. 58. 


ATLANTIC LIFE 
Removes war restrictions for some ages. 
Aug., 1945, Pg. 60. 

BANKERS LIFE, LINCOLN, NEB. 
Offers New Endowment Forms. Feb., 1945, 
Pg. 62. War and aviation riders dropped. 
Oct., 1945, Pg. 58. : 

BANKERS LIFE, IOWA 
Rounds out pension program. Aug., 1944. 
Pg. 46. Rates and dividend scale revised. 
March, 1945, Pg. 62. Eliminates war and 
aviation restriction. Sept., 1945, Pg. 68. 


BERKSHIRE LIFE 
Increases Single Premium Rates, Nov., !944, 
Pg. 78. Continues dividend scale in effect 
May |. March, 1945, Pg. 62. 

BOSTON MUTUAL 
Continues 1945 dividend scale into 1946. Dec., 
1945, Pg. 44. 

CALIFORNIA-WESTERN STATES LIFE 
Removes seme war restrictions. Aug., 1945, 
Pg. 60 

COLONIAL LIFE 
Adopts new industrial policy. Jan., 1946, Pg. 
60. 


COLUMBUS MUTUAL LIFE 
Adopts dividend scale for 1946. Nov., 1945, 
Pg. 93. 

CONNECTICUT GENERAL LIFE 
1944 dividend schedule continued for 1945. 
Jan., 1945, Pg. 60. Announces New Aviation 
Program. Feb., 1945, Pg. 60. Grants accident 
coverage to air travel passengers without 
extra premium, May, 1945, Pg. 60. 


CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE 


New 1945 Dividend Scale adopted. Dec., 
1944, Pg. 42. Aviation program includes com- 
mercial airline pilots and’ members. Aug., 
1945, Pg. 60. Removes war clause from 


policies, Sept., 1945, Pg. 68. Also Oct., 1945, 


Pg. 58. Acts to continue 1945 dividend scale 
for 1946. Dec., 1945, Pg. 46. New aviation 
riders give broader protection. Dec., 1945, 
Pg. 47. 
CONTINENTAL AMERICAN, DEL. 

New interest basis. March, 1945, Pg. 58. Con- 
tinues dividend scale for 1944. Feb., 1944, 
Pg. 31. Removes war and aviation from 
policies. Sept., 1945, Pg. 68. New war and 
eviation program. Oct, 1945, Pg 58. Enters 
juvenile field. Nov., 1945, Pg. 95 and Dec., 
1945, Pg. 46. 


EQUITABLE LIFE OF U. S. A. 


War restrictions dropped from new policies. 
Sept., 1945, Pg. 68. Again reduces pilots’ 
rates. Dec., 1945, Pg. 47. 


EQUITABLE LIFE, DES MOINES 
Suspends the war clause from new policies. 
Sept., 1943, Pg. 68. See also Pg. 60. Oct., 
1945 issue 

FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 


New policies issued without war clause. Sept., 
1945, Pg. 68. Adopts 2!2% interest basis and 
makes other revisions. Dec., 1945, Pg. 40. 


FRANKLIN LIFE 


Broadens underwriting rules on air pilots. 
Jan., 1945, Pg. 60. War and aviation exclu- 
sion riders discontinued. Sept., 1945, Pg. 68. 
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GENERAL AMERICAN LIFE 


Adds to line of child's policies. Aug., 1945, 
Pg. 61. Continues dividend scale until July 
31, 1946. Oct., 1945, Pg. 6l. 


GREAT WEST LIFE 
Makes juvenile changes. Oct., 1945, Pg. 62. 
Sets a higher dividend scale for 1946. Dec., 
1945, Pg. 46. , 


GUARANTEE MUTUAL LIFE 


Discontinues use of war and aviation restric- 
tions. Oct., 1945, Pg. 60 


GUARDIAN LIFE 


Will pay dividends in 1945 on basis of scale 
effective 1944. Jan., 1945, Pg. 60. New Juve- 
nile series. March, 1945, Pg. 60. Reduces war- 
time restriction in policies. June, 1945, Pg. 
62. Aviation program extended. Aug., 1945, 
Pg. 60. War and aviation restrictions gen- 
erally removed. Sept., 1945, Pg. 68. 


HOME LIFE, N. Y. 
Retains 1945 dividend scale for first quarter 
of 1946. Dec., 1945, Pg. 44. War and aviation 
restrictions generally removed. Sept., 1945, 
Pg. 68. 

JEFFERSON STANDARD LIFE 
War rider dropped on juvenile policies a 
10 to 15 inclusive. April, 1945, Pg. 62. - 
gins to write air pilots and crews. Aug., 
1945, Pg. 62. War restrictions removed. Sept., 
1945, Pg. 68. Discontinues use of war and 
aviation riders. Oct., 1945, Pg. 60. 


JOHN HANCOCK MUTUAL LIFE 
New basis for single premium annuities, 
Oct., 1944, Pg. 50. 1944 dividend scale con- 
tinued in 1945. Jan., 1945, Pg. 60 


LIBERTY LIFE, S. C. 


Adopts new policies and rates. Dec., 1945, 
Pg. 46. 


MANHATTAN LIFE 
Adopts new Retirement Annuity rates. March, 
1945, Pg. 62. Increases 1945 dividend scale. 
May, 1945, Pg. 60. 


MANUFACTURERS LIFE 


Continues 1945 dividend scale for 1946. Dec., 
1945. Pg. 47. 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE 


Issues Endowment at 18 policy. Oct., 1944, 
Pg. 50. Discontinues general use of war and 
aviation rider. Sept., 1945, Pg. 69. See also 
Oct., 1945, Pg. 60. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE 


Drops War and aviation restrictions. Oct., 
1945, Pg. 60 


MONUMENTAL LIFE 


Drops war restrictions. Oct., 


MUTUAL LIFE OF N. Y. 
Dividends for 1944 on same scale as 1943, 
again for 1945. Jan., 1945, Pg. 60. Revalues 
to $10,000. March, 1944, Pg. 44. Aviation pro- 
gram broadened. Aug., 1945, Pg. 60. 


MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 
Dividend scale adopted in 1944 continued 
again for 1945. Jan., 1945, Pg. 60. Revalues 
policies on the 2% per cent basis. March, 
1925, Pg. 62. Adopts C.S.O. Mortality Table 
and 24% interest. Nov., 1945, Pg. 90. Age 
limits lowered to 5. Dec., 1945, Pg. 47. 


NATIONAL LIFE, VT. 


Begins insuring children below age 5. June, 
1945, Pg. 60. Ceases attaching war hazard 
and aircraft agreement. Sept., 1945, Pg. 69. 
Charges annuity basis. Oct., 1945, Pg. 62. 
Retains 1945 dividend scale for 1946. Dec., 
1945, Pg. 47. 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE 
Keeps for 1946 dividend scale adopted in 


1942. "‘Dec., 1945, Pg. 46. War clause discon- 
tinued. Sept., 1945, Pg. 69. 


NEW YORK LIFE 


Program for civil airline pilots. March, 1945, 
Pg. 60. War clauses dropped. Aviation 
practice modified. Sept., 1945, Pg. 69. 
NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE 

Continues 1944 dividend scale into 1945. 
Dec., 1944, Pg. 42. War and aviation restric- 
tions liberalized. Aug., 1945, Pg. 61. See 
also Oct., 1945, Pg. él. 


1945, Pg. 60. 





NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL LIFE 


General adijustrnent of rates, values and 
settlement options effective April 2. April, 
1945, Pg. 60. War exclusion rider discon- 
tinued. Sept., 1945, Pg. 70 


OCCIDENTAL LIFE, LOS ANGELES 


Adds several participating plans. Oct., 1945, 
> 1 Extends group coverage. Dec., 1945, 
g. 4 


OHIO NATIONAL LIFE 
War and aviation program broadened. Aug., 
1945, Pg. 60. Sept., 1945, Pg. 70. Issues 
Insured Life income policy. Nov., 1946, 
Pg. 95. 

OHIO STATE LIFE 


War and aviation restrictions become in 
operative. Oct., 1946, Pg 


PACIFIC MUTUAL 


Resets Substandard Limits. Dec., 1944, Pg. 
42. Adopts 22% interest basis. "Jan., 1945, 
Pg. 62. New rates on airplane pilots adopted. 
April. 1945, Pg. 60. 


PAN AMERICAN LIFE 
Drops war and aviation restrictions. Oct., 
1945, Pg. 61. ‘ 

PENN MUTUAL LIFE 


War clause eliminated. Aviation restrictions 
modified. Sept., 1945, Pg. 70. See also Oct., 
1945, Pg. I. Revises yy York juvenile pro- 
gram. Oct., 1945, Pg. 6 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE 
War rider discontinued. Sept., 1945, Pg. 70. 


PROVIDENT LIFE AND ACCIDENT 
War and aeronautics exclusion provision 
dropped. Sept., 1945, Pg. 70. 


PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE 
Dividend scale after July |, 1945, set. June, 
1945, Pq. 62. 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL, PHILA., PA. 


Acts on 1945 dividend scale. Jan., 1945. Pg. 
62. Continues 1945 dividend scale for 1946. 
Dec., 1945, Pg. 47. 


PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. OF 
AMERICA 


oo dividend scale for 1945 slightly. Jaon., 
1945, Pg. 62. New Juvenile Endowment Feb., 
1945, Pg. 60. New E65 Intermediate Policy. 
Feb., 1945, Pg. 62. Reduces some war hazard 
extra premiums. May, 1945, Pg. 60. 

Issues $5,000 juvenile policy in New York. 
June, 1945, Pg. 60. Liberalizes non-medical 
underwriting soles in Louisiana. “June. 1945, 
Pg. 62. Revises war and aviation program. 
Sept. 1945, Pg. 


SECURITY LIFE AND ACCIDENT, COL. 
Makes rote revisions and policy changes. 
June, 1945, Pg. 60 

SECURITY MUTUAL LIFE, NEB. 

Annuity values changed Sept., 1944, Pg. 58. 


SECURITY MUTUAL LIFE, BINGHAMTON, 
N. Y 


New dividend scale effective May |, 1944. 
May, 1944. Pg. 22. New accident policy 
issued, Oct., 1944, Pg. 52. Dividend scale 
effective May |, 1945, adopted April, 1945, 
Pg. 60. 

STATE MUTUAL LIFE 
Continues 1944 dividend scale in 1945. Dec., 
1944, Pg. 42. 

SUN LIFE, MONTREAL CANADA 
Retirement annuity rates issued. Nov., 1945. 
Pg. 95. 

UNION MUTUAL LIFE 
Drops war risks restrictions. Oct., 1946, Pg. 
61. Puts options on 2% basis. ‘Oct., 1945, 
Pg. 62. 

UNITED LIFE AND ACCIDENT 
Adopts new single premium rates. Oct., 1945, 
Pg. 62. 

UNITED STATES LIFE AND ACCIDENT 


Modifies aviation restrictions. Oct., 1945, 
Pg. 6. 
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1. Any provision of any such 
rider limiting the liability if death 
occurs while in the military, naval 
or air forces or as a result of war 
are hereby cancelled, except as to 
death resulting directly or indi- 
rectly from injuries sustained or 
illness contracted outside the United 
States or Canada prior to August 
15, 1945. 

2. Any provision in such rider 
limiting liability if death occur as 
a result of service, travel or flight 
in, or descent from any species of 
aircraft is hereby cancelled as of 
August 15, 1945, except where the 
insured, between September 1, 1940, 
and August 15, 1945, has been a 
student pilot, or pilot or flew in any 
capacity requiring duties in flight. 
Provided further that in no event 
shall the limitations apply if death 
results from service, travel or flight 
in, or descent from any species of 
aircraft where the insured is a fare- 
paying passenger on a licensed air- 
craft operated by a licensed pilot, 
upon a regular passenger route be- 
tween definitely established air- 
ports. 

a e 


United States Life 


on 3% Reserve Basis 


Since the first of the year all 
non-participating policies written 
by the United States Life Insur- 
ance Company have been on a 3 per 
cent basis. Rates and values have 
been adjusted accordingly. The in- 
terest rate for settlement options 
attached to the company’s contracts 
will henceforth be 2 or 21% per cent 
according to the option selected. 

United States Life has adopted a 
Term Rider to Age 65 which, at- 
tached to either new or existing 
policies with premiums continuing 
to age 65 or after, provides an ad- 
ditional death benefit of 100 per 
cent, 150 per cent or 200 per cent 
of the face amount of the basic in- 
surance. The rider accumulates 
values for cash surrender, reduced 
paid up term and extended insur- 
ance available before age 65, and 
provides a conversion privilege. 


Juvenile Contracts Added 


The company’s portfolio of 
juvenile insurance has been en- 
larged so that it now includes the 
Endowment at Age 18, at 21 and at 
25; 20 Year Endowment; 20 Pay- 
ment Endowment at Age 65 and the 
Endowment at Age 65—six forms 
in all. Policies are issued for age 
0 to 9 inclusive and the payor bene- 
fit provision may be included. 
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Policies of the United States 
Life now have seven optional modes 
of settlement in place of the for- 
mer four. Life Annuity Payments, 
Installment Refund Annuity Pay- 
ments and a special Joint Life and 
Survivorship Annuity option have 
been added. These options supple- 
ment previous options of interest 
payments, installment payments, 
installment payments of designated 
amount, installment payments for a 
specified period and installment 
payments for a fixed period and life. 


Central Life, Iowa, 
Makes Changes 


Effective on Jan. 1 all new poli- 
cies of the Central Life Assurance 
Society (Mutual) of Des Moines, 
Iowa, have revised settlement op- 
tions. 

The company has also increased 
rates on single premium policies 
effective January 1. New single pre- 
mium rates at sample ages are 
shown as follows: 








CENTRAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY (MUTUAL) 
DES MOINES, IOWA 


Single Premium Rates Effective January 1, 1946, 
wit or I. D. 








hout D. |. Participating 
Single Single Single 
Single Premium Premium Prem 
Premium Endow 20-Year 10-Year 
Age Life At 65 Endow. Endow. 
10 $384.37 $427.94 $733.26 $885.01 
20 451.15 505.41 735. 885.54 
25 488.90 549.58 738.16 886.00 
30 529.56 597.62 741.64 886 .70 
35 572.97 649.61 746.85 887.76 
40 618.78 705.62 754.56 889.36 
45 666.44 765. 765.77 891.81 
50 715.15 830.46 781.64 895.44 
55 763.90 900.79 803.24 900.79 
60 a kaeses 831.04 908.50 
65 666.70 32... 864.22 919.28 
= 


State Mutual Announces 


1946 Dividends 


There will be no change in the 
dividend scale in 1946 except in 
regard to settlement options, the 
State Mutual Life Assurance Com- 
pany has announced. 

On funds left under settlement 
options and on accumulated divi- 
dends, 3 per cent interest will be 
payable. 

a ” 


Connecticut General 


Dividend Plans 


The dividend scale of the Con- 
necticut General Life for 1946 
under participating life insurance 
contracts and participating annual 
premium retirement annuities will 
be the same as that effective dur- 
ing 1945. 

Dividends left with the company 





at interest under participating poli- 
cies will continue to accumulate at 
3 per cent from the policy anniver- 
sary in 1946. Where the guaran. 
teed accumulation rate stipulated 
in the contract exceeds 3 per cent, 
the guaranteed rate will, of course, 
be used. 


Excess Interest Payments 


For 1946 the company’s interest 
payments on funds left under sup- 
plementary agreements will con- 
tinue to be on a 8 per cent basis, 
Where the guaranteed rate of in- 
terest in the agreement exceeds 3 
per cent, the guaranteed rate will 
be used. 
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CONNECTICUT GENERAL LIFE 


Actual 2€-\err Civicerc & isterice cf Fclicies Iseued 
in 1826 after June 1, Wittout Ciscbility 





Ordinary Life 
Prem. $19.53 $25.63 $36.11 
Year Age 25 Age 25 Age 45 


Paid Div. Net Div. Net Civ. Net 
1927— 1 $3.47 $16.06 
19 3.57 15.96 








j28— 2 57 4.81 20.82 13 29.98 
19289— 3 3.67 15.86 4.96 20.67 6.39 29.72 
1930— 4 4.70 14.83 5.96 19.67 7.33 28.78 
1931 5 4.83 14.70 6.16 19.47 7.64 26.57 
1932— 6 496 14.57 6.36 19.27 7.74 
1933-- 7 3.87 15.66 4.88 20.75 5.97 30.14 
1924— 8 2.81 16.77 3.50 77.13 4.30 318) 
1935— 9 2,90 16.63 3.68 22.05 442 31.69 
1936—10 3.00 16.53 3.66 21.97 4.54 3.57 
1937—11 3.09 16.44 3.75 21.88 4.66 31.45 
1938—12 4.33 16.20 4.82 20.81 5.64 3047 
1939—1 4.36 15.17 4.86 20.77 5.70 3041 
1940—14 4,38 «15.15 4.30 20.73 5.75 30.36 
1941—15 4.41 15.12 4.84 20.69 5.81 30.30 
1942—16 4.44 15.09 4.99 20.64 5.87 30.24 
1943—17 3.60 15.93 3.75 21.88 4.10 32.01 
1944—-18 32.57 15.96 3.70 21.93 4.04 32.07 
1945-19 3.64 1£.99 3.66 21.97 3.98 32.13 

1946- 3.50 16.C3 3.61 22.02 3.93 32.18 

Total 77.00 313.60 91.50 421.10 109.73 61247 

Cash Val. ... 213,00 eer 427.00 

Net Cost 100.60 -. 190.10 = «.... 1 
= 


Ohio National Issues 
Planned Economy Policy 


The Ohio National Life recently 
adopted the Planned Economy pol- 
icy—a term to age 65 contract 
with guaranteed conversion privi- 
leges. The minimum amount writ- 
ten is $3,000. The insurance bene- 
fits extend to age 65 and premi- 
ums are payable to the same age, 
or to prior death. The policy has 
cash or loan values, and provisions 
for reduced paid-up insurance, oF 
for extended insurance as a non- 
forfeiture option. Prior to the end 
of the third year the policy may 
be converted to any life or en- 
dowment policy requiring ten o 
more annual premiums at the at- 
tained age of the insured. The 
company will use the policy form 
current as of the original date of 
the Planned Economy policy. 

Beginning at the end of the 
third policy year, special attained 
age conversion privileges are 
available to the insured. He may 
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elect to convert the Planned Econ- 
omy policy to any one of six dif- 
ferent forms as follows: Ordinary 
Life, 20 Payment Life, 25 Year 
Endowment or 30 Year Endow- 
ment up to attained age 55; or 
Endowment at 65, or 20 Payment 
Endowment at 65 up to attained 
age 44. The premium rates for 
these conversion options are quot- 
ed in the Planned Economy pol- 
icy itself. They are participating 
rates. 

If Disability and/or Double In- 
demnity Benefits are included in 
the Planned Economy policy and 
if in full force and effect at the 
time of conversion, the converted 
policy will contain similar bene- 
fits. The premiums quoted in the 
Planned Economy policy form in- 
clude these extra benefit premi- 
ums if the Planned Economy pol- 
icy contained similar benefits. 








OHIO NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Planned Economy Policy Participating 
Annual Rates per $1,000 Without Disability or 
Double Indemnity 
Minimum, $3,000 


Age — Age — Age Premium 
18 10.93 29 13.58 40 18.00 


19 11.11 30 13.89 4) 18.55 

11.31 31 14.22 42 19.13 
2 11.51 32 14.55 43 19.76 
2 11.72 33 14.90 44 20.42 
23 11.93 34 15.28 45 21.12 
24 12.16 35 15.67 46 * 21.87 
25 12.40 36 16.09 47 22.69 
26 12.66 37 16.53 48 23.54 
27 13.02 38 16.99 49 24.46 
28 13.30 39 17.48 50 25.44 














If the insured elects no option 
the Planned Economy policy will 
expire on the anniversary nearest 
the sixty-fifth birthday of the in- 
sured. 

If the policy includes disability 
benefits and the insured is still 
disabled when the anniversary 
nearest his fifty-fifth birthday is 
reached, the policy will automati- 
cally be converted to Ordinary 
Life insurance, and premiums 
waived during continuance of the 
disability. 


Riders May Be Added 


The Family Income Rider and 
the Family Security Rider may be 
attached to the policy. If, how- 
ever, one of the riders would re- 
quire the payment of premiums 
beyond the time required under 
any one of the conversion options, 
the company will reserve the right 
to cancel or modify the rider at 
the time such conversion is 
elected. For example, if the Fam- 
ily Security Rider is attached to 
the Planned Economy policy is- 
Sued at age 25, the rider will re- 


quire payment of premiums to age 
65. If at the attained age of 30 
the insured should elect to con- 
vert to the 25 Year Endowment 
plan, that basic policy would re- 
quire payment of premiums to age 
55 only. In such a case the Fam- 
ily Security Rider would be can- 
celed at the time of conversion 
although the 20 Year Family In- 
come Rider will be available for 
use at that time. 


Insurability Rules 

Evidence of insurability is not 
required to exercise any of the 
regular conversion privileges con- 
tained in the Planned Economy 
Policy. However, if the policy 
should also contain the Family 
Income Rider the company will re- 
quire evidence of insurability if 
the rider is to be continued on the 
converted policy. 

Upon attained age conversion at 
any time after issue, difference in 
first year commissions only will be 
allowed the agent. For example, 
a Planned Economy policy is con- 
verted at the end of five years to 
20 Payment Life in accordance 
with the Table of Conversion Pre- 
miums in the policy. The new 
premium is multiplied by the 
agent’s first year rate of commis- 
sion on 20 Payment Life, and the 
amount of first year commission 
originally allowed by the company 
on the Planned Economy is de- 
ducted. 


New Rates Adopted by 
Volunteer State Life 


Premium rates of all policies of 
the Volunteer State Life exce»t 
the 5 and 10 year term contracts. 
were revised last October. Sam- 
ples of the new rates on a number 
of the company’s policies follow: 








VOLUNTEER STATE LIFE 
Annual Premium Rates Effective October 16, 1945 
Rates per $1,000 Without Disability or Double Indemnity 


Endow. Endow. Pref. 


Comm. Comm. at 85 at 85 Risk 

Whole Paid-up Ordinary 20-Pay. Whole 
Age Life* at65*  Life** Life** Lifet 
10 11.95 12.47 a eee oe 
15 12.71 13.72 14.08 24.26 12.45 
20 14.77. 15.32 = 15.69 =_-.26.. 14 13.83 
25 16.04 17.51 17.75 28.33 15.60 
30 18.53 20.91 20.21 31.28 17.86 
35 25.57 23.44 34.65 20.81 
40 26.19 32.13 28.33 38.84 25.41 
45 31.85 41.80 34.76 44.00 31.17 
50 39.37 58.50 42.47 50.48 38.51 
55 a  eeape 52.59 658.41 48.43 
60 a esse 67. 69.81 61.93 
65 Cer 2 ones 87.14 87.14 80.60 


* Minimum policy, $2,500. 
** Policies issued only from $1,000 to $2,499. 
# Minimum, $5,000. 


Northwestern Mutual 
Dividend History 


Dividends shown below are pay- 
able in 1946 by the Northwestern 
Mutual Life Insurance Company to 
policies issued in the years listed. 
In the case of new plans and age 
groups, the dividends are _ the 
amounts that would have been pay- 
able if the policy had been issued 
in the year indicated and continued 
in full force. 

Data shown are for $1,000 face 
amount. 








ORDINARY LIFE 


é 
~ B 
8 
Ps 
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Premium $20.55 $26.88 $37.82 
End of Age 25 Age 35 Age 45 
Issued Year Div. Net Div. Net iv. Net 
1946. . 2086 .. 26.88 .. 37.82 
1945 1 6.40 14.15 7.35 19.53 8.64 29.18 
1944 2 6.49 14.06 7.49 19.39 8.75 29.07 
1943 3 6.59 13.96 7.62 19.26 885 28. 
1942 4 6.68 13.87 7.76 19.12 8.96 28.86 
1941 5 6.78 13.77 7.88 19.00 9.09 28.73 
1940 «6 6.88 13.67 8.00 18.88 9.22 28.60 
1939 7 6.97 13.58 8.09 18.79 9.34 28.48 
1938 688 7.07 13.48 8.17 18.71 9.46 28.36 
1937 9 7.17 13.38 8.24 18.64 9.59 28.73 
1936 10 7.27 13.28 8.31 18.57 9.72 28.10 
91.62 
86 
.88 
.89 
.91 
.92 
.94 
96 








/ 9 96 
68 2793 

1933 13 7. 09 A 
1932 14 7.51 13.04 8.35 1853 9. 27.91 
1931 15 7.55 13.00 836 1852 9 27.90 
1930 16 7.58 12.97 837 1851 9 27.88 
1929 17 7.59 12.96 8.37 1851 9 27.86 
1928 18 7.59 12.96 8.38 18.50 10.01 27.81 
1927 19 7.57 12.98 8.39 18.49 10.08 27.74 
926 20 7.56 12.99 8.40 1848 10.18 27.64 

Total 143.50 162.64 191.25 
2 8 


Penn Mutual Again 
Continues 1941 Scale 


The Penn Mutual Life will con- 
tinue throughout 1946 the same 
dividend scale that has been in ef- 
fect since 1941. Following are pre- 
sented actual dividend histories of 
Ordinary Life policies issued after 
July 1, 1926, at sample ages 25, 35 
and 45. 











PENN MUTUAL LIFE 
Actual Dividend Histories of Ordinary Life Policies 
on 3% Basis Issued in =a July 1 
5 


2 
Premium $20.14 $26.35 $37.08 


Year Paid Div. Net Div. Net Div. Net 
1927— 1 $5.10 $15.04 $5.90 $20.45 $6.81 $30.27 
1928— 5.27 14.87 6.17 20.18 7.12 29.96 
5 6.74 19.61 7.73 29.35 
1930— 4 5,62 14.52 aor m0 
1932— 6 5.99 14.15 7.35 19.00 8. 
1933— 7 6.17 13.97 7.50 18.85 8.65 28.43 
1934— 8 5.23 14.91 6.46 19.89 7.57 29.51 
1935— 9 65,38 14.76 6.55 19.80 7.70 29.38 
1936—10 5.09 15.05 20.26 7.04 30.04 
1937—11 5.44 14.70 6.47 19.88 7.53 29.55 
1938—12 5,59 14.55 6.60 19.75 7.63 29.45 
1939—13 5.75 14.39 6.72 19.63 7.71 29.37 
1940—14 6.00 14.14 6.67 19.68 8.42 28.66 
1941—15 5.56 14.58 6.04 20.31 7.48 29.60 
1949—16 5.49 14.65 6.02 270,33 7.42 29.66 
1943—17 5.42 14.72 6.01 20.34 7.35 29.73 
1944—18 65.36 14.78 6.00 20.35 7.26 29.82 
1945—19 5.30 14.84 5.98 20.37 7.15 29.93 
1946—20 5.24 14.90 5.97 20.38 7.02 30.06 
Total 17008 ..... CORE ..... CORRE cise 








—— 
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ONE MAN’S ALMANAC 


super-brilliant whiteness glares one out of countenance. 

Its gale is a raw whip that beats about the land with a 
cold, cruel fury. And January can be treacherous. Nothing 
in nature is more meanly deceptive than the January thaw 
which brings your guard down with a feint towards Spring, 
then slams home a bitter storm of sleet and snow. 

It’s a pity that January is the first month in the year. 
How can one be expected to renew one’s ambitions and 
hopes at a time when nothing in Nature is renewing itself? 
Why should one be asked to plan, create, and start afresh 
at the very peak of the year’s exhaustion? I understand 
that there was once current a calendar in which January 
was the eleventh month, and that seems a much more sensible 
arrangement to me. I shall therefore put my house in order 
on March 1. 

As you might expect, January’s necrology is extensive, 
On the 6th, in 1919, dynamic, ebullient Theodore Roosevelt 
died in his sleep at Oyster Bay; on the 21st, in 1924, the 
death of Nikolai Lenin was revealed to the Russian people. 
few of whom knew that he had long been a paralytic; on 
the 20th, in 1936, Britain lost her amiable, quiet king and 
the brief and baffling reign of Edward VIII was ushered 
in; on the 5th, in 1933, Calvin Coolidge died suddenly and 
unattended. 

Memorable January dates in U. S. history are the Ist, 
in 1863, for Lincoln’s Emancipation Proclamation; the 25th, 
in 1787, for the quenching of Shays’ Rebellion at Springfield, 
Mass., and the 8th, in 1815, for Jackson’s defeat of the British 
at New Orleans. The last-named is a classic for second- 
guessers. Since the battle was fought after the treaty of 
peace had been signed, how might the course of history 
been changed if communications had been quicker then? 
Would Jackson have not been elected to the Presidency? 
And what would the Democrats do for a Jackson Day 
Dinner? 

Most interesting juxtaposition of anniversaries are these: 
On the 30th, in 1933, Adolf Hitler was named Chancellor 
of Germany. You can forget it, however. You can forget 
it because on the 30th, in 1882, a man named Franklin Roose- 
velt was born. And that is a date to remember. 


J ceper-tei is an angry month. Its fierce, unrelieved, 


Robert W. Sheehan 
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LIFE INSURANCE 
DOES A JOB 


(Concluded from Page 23) 


This is a most healthy situation 
from the national as well as the 
individual standpoint, and every 
effort should be made in these 
postwar years to encourage people 
to keep their government bonds 
and war savings certificates and 
to maintain their life insurance. 

While the facilities of life in- 
surance have been widely and ef- 
fectively used by Canadians to 
provide for their own security, 
a suggestion has been made _ in 
certain quarters that the business 
would function more effectively, 
if it were nationalized. Govern- 
ments have attempted on many 
occasions in the past to carry on 
the business of life insurance, 
but never have their efforts 
equalled in efficiency the results 
achieved by the present compet- 
itive system of life insurance as 
carried on in Canada. In this con- 
nection it is of interest to recall 
the recent announcement of Sir 
Stafford Cripps on behalf of the 
new Labour Government in Great 
Britain to the effect that the Gov- 
ernment did not propose to 
nationalize the British insurance 
companies. 

The agency system for develop- 
ing life insurance in the interests 
of the public was never in higher 
standing than today. No matter 
how favorably life insurance is 
regarded, people rarely buy it 
voluntarily. To meet the compli- 
cated conditions of modern soci- 
ety, life underwriters in Canada 
today are more highly trained 
than ever before; the needs of 
men and women necessitate a 
broad knowledge not only of life 
insurance but of business and 
family problems on the part of 
the life insurance man. 


Social Security Schemes 


In view of the public’s greater 
quest for security, there has 
naturally been wide discussion of 
social security schemes. Many of 
these plans have a place in modern 
life, and the life insurance com- 
panies will support any plan which 
is good for the Canadian people. 
It should be borne in mind that 
Measures for social betterment 
should be so designed that they 
do not interfere with the ambition 
or incentive of people to do good 
work, since the future of Canada 
depends upon both the quality 





and quantity of the work done by 
its citizens. Furthermore, it must 
be remembered that all social 
security benefits are paid from 
taxes raised among the workers 
of the country and there is, there- 
fore, a definite limit to the amount 
which can be provided through 
social security. The individual, by 
his own initiative and enterprise, 
must, through personal savings 
and life insurance, take care of 
himself and his family above a 
mere subsistence. 


International Affairs 


In considering the problems of 
security for the people of Canada, 
international affairs assume a 
greater importance than ever 
before in history. In this war 
Canada was spared from bombing 
and large-scale property destruc- 
tion and distress to the civilian 
population. However, thousands 
of Canadian homes were saddened 
through the loss of sons and hus- 
bands on active service and our 
sympathies go out to all of the 
families who have made this 
great sacrifice, and to all men who 
will carry war disabilities for 
years to come. 

Men of middle age or over have 
passed through two great wars. 
Surely the experience of seeing 
such terrible sufferings and hard- 
ships in the countries ravaged by 
war, and the great losses sus- 
tained by families here in our 
own country, have taught us the 
need of doing everything possible 
to prevent another such period of 
wholesale destruction. 

People everywhere must learn 
to get along with their neighbours, 
and to realize the fact that 
spiritual values rather than ma- 
terial values are the important 
things in life. The great business 
of all of us is to bend every 
thought and effort to the end that 
such a scourge as the world has 
suffered in the last decade will 
never again be visited on mankind. 

All conditions now point to con- 
tinued healthy development of 
the life insurance business in 
Canada. War experiences under- 
gone by so many Canadians in- 
creased their appreciation of life 
insurance as an institution and 
particularly of the strength and 
reliability of the companies doing 
business in Canada. The industry 
now stands ready to increase the 
protection and the services it 
offers to keep pace with the grow- 
ing prosperity and importance of 
Canada. 











CHAMPION OF THRIFT 


AVID W. ARMSTRONG is executive 

director of the Boys’ Clubs of 
America, an organization that repre- 
sents over 270 Boys’ Clubs across the 
nation with a total membership of over 
a quarter-million boys. 

“Guidance and opportunity.” says Mr. 
Armstrong, “are two of the great ad- 
vantages of Boys’ Clubs. Place those 
two words at the top of a page and 
under them you may write the many 
great advantages that come from the 
operation of a Boys’ Club in any com- 
munity where this guidance and op- 
portunity is given a chance to function. 
This has been proved by the splendid 
records accumulated over the 39 years 
of service of the Boys’ Clubs of 
America.” 

Mr. Armstrong, who is an ardent 
champion of thrift—as evidence in his 
tribute to life insurance published in 
The Endorsement Number of The Spec- 
tator last month—is well qualified to 
speak on any phase of Boys’ Club 
work as he has been connected with 
the Boys’ Club movement since 1901. 
when he became physical instructor 
and assistant superintendent of the 
Boys’ Club of Pittsfield, Mass. From 
that time on, Mr. Armstrong moved 
quickly along the line until in 1906 he 
became managing director of the 
Worcester, Mass., Boys’ Club. It was 
there that he made such an outstand- 
ing reputation for himself as a cham- 
pion of boys and Boys’ Clubs that the 
Boys’ Clubs of America prevailed upon 
him to take over the reins of the na- 
tional organization. 

Dave, as he is affectionately called 
by all Boys’ Club people, came up the 
hard way. In fact, his story reads like 
that of the perennial hero in a Horatio 
Alger book. Dave got his early train- 
ing as a newsboy in Pittsfield. where 
his meagre earnings helped sustain 
his family. Before becoming identified 
with the Boys’ Club movement, he 
served in turn as a shoe worker, a clerk 
in the home office of.the Berkshire Life 
Insurance Company and, later, in a 
store where, after hours, he served as 
a bookkeeper to run up the total of his 
weekly check. 

This year the Boys’ Clubs of America 
are celebrating their fortieth annivers- 
ary. As widespread as their success 
has been, Mr. Armstrong says he will 
never be satisfied until the cause he 
lives for is spread into every city and 
town in each of the 48 states in the 
Union—principally because statistics 


show that the Boys’ Clubs effectively 
cut down juvenile delinquency. 
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